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MORE ABOUT COLLEGE VETERAN SURVEY 


Surprise: In March issue we gave you preliminary resul 
rvey of college veterans made by American Council on Educatic 
ith money provided by Disabled American Veterans. Additional 
acts just put in our hands debunk popular idea that postwar 
rowding of colleges and universities is due mainly to "G.I. Bill 
f Rights." Survey shows 73 per cent of veterans would have gone 
o college even if Uncle Sam hadn't helped them. Twenty-two ps 
ent said they wouldn't have gone, while remaining 5 per cent 
swered "don't know." 

Married veterans helped more: Sixty-one per cent of marriec 
on—disabled veterans said they would have enrolled in college 
ithout G.I. Bill, while only 53 per cent of married disabled 
eterans would have enrolled anyway. Eighty-one per cent of 
ingle non—disabled veterans would have gone to school without 
id, and 74 per cent of disabled single veterans gave same answer 

Effects of disability: Of disabled veterans interviewed, 1 
n6 said his disability kept him out of career he would otherwise 
lave chosen. Four out of 10 reported that their disability kept 
hem from getting part-time work while in school. 








WEST POINT VACANCIES 


Men wanted: There are now about 2,120 cadets attending 
. S. Military Academy. Authorized strength of Corps of Cadets is 
P,496. This difference plus 301 cadets expected to graduate in 
lass of 1948 makes total of 677 vacancies to be filled by ad- 
ission of new class on July l, 1948. 

What's behind it: Adjutant General blames situation on un 
lsual number of vacancies available and reduced number of quali- 
ied applicants. He points to general apathy of public toward 
ilitary service, accumulated savings and high earnings providing 
or civilian education, reaction to wartime military experience of 
any men of West Point age. There's also effect of G.I. Bill, 
hich offers free civilian education for thousands of young men, 
ith wide choice of subject, no obligation for service after 
traduation or taboo against marriage before graduation. Resigna- 
ions from Academy increased markedly at end of war. 




















Next exam: Special exam will be held beginning June 14, 
1948, at West Point, New York, for candidates nominated since 
March exam. For more information, write to Adjutant General, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





LATEST ABOUT TEACHER SHORTAGE 


New NEA survey: National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards has completed new survey on teacher 
supply and demand. Report gives almost complete facts on poten- 
tial supply of new teachers in 1948. But information on demand 
is based on returns from only six states. 

Elementary teachers: Every state continues to suffer short- 
age of adequately prepared elementary teachers. "Production" in 
1948 will be only 73 per cent of that in 1941. And more than two- 
fifths of those who'll qualify for standard certificates this year 
have not completed bachelor's degree programs. In only small 
minority of states is there relation between salary and qualifi- 
cations of teachers. Another report by North Central Association 
says that while more than 1,200 colleges in U. S. A. help prepare 
teachers, probably less than 300 are qualified to offer strong 
programs for elementary teaching. 

High school teachers: In contrast, 1948 "production" of 
high school teachers will top 1941. Supply is rapidly approaching 
balance with demand. Sixteen state officials foresee actual over- 
supply in social science, 11 in physical education, 11 in English, 
2 in math, and 2 in science. Two report oversupply in social 
science today. Most states expect to license substandard high 
school teachers next year in only few fields. 
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The Vocational Guidance Journal 


Vocational guidance is the process of assisting the individual to 
choose an occupation, prepare for, enter upon, and progress in it. 
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T Is AN HONOR and a privilege to be chosen 
ihe an official representative of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. 
Serving for the time being as a spokesman for 
your Trustees I wish first of all to thank you, 
and several thousand other members who 
are not in Chicago today, for the confidence 
you have placed in us and for the fine sup- 
port we have received from you. 

Since the 1947 meeting in Columbus, the 
Trustees have been able through the Presi- 
dent’s letters and through guest editorials 
in Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Journal 
to report briefly to you. Now, however, 
the time has arrived for a more complete 
account of our stewardship, and it falls to 
me to open this convention with a discussion 
of NVGA: Its Status and Its Task. 

Today the members of our Association 
number 4,539, most of them belonging to 75 
Branch organizations in 36 states, in two of 
the island possessions, and in four Canadian 
provinces. I should like at this point to 
voice what I know is the sentiment of all of 
our members in the states, namely, our con- 
tinued hearty welcome to our members in 
Canada and our great satisfaction that they 
are associated with us. In addition to the 
Branch members there are 207 members-at- 
large. Through the fact that our Journal 
is mailed to 3,100 non-member addresses, 
with multiple readership, it is evident that 
the influence of NVGA is wider than the 
present Association membership figure would 
indicate. This is good. Yet I feel, as I am 
sure you do, that it must be viewed as a 
challenge for the future. 
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Address delivered at the opening session, NVGA 
ny Convention, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, March 
, 1948. 





Its Status and Its Task’ 


WARREN K. LAYTON 
President, N.V.G.A., 1947-48; Director, Division of Guidance, Detroit Public Schools 


Your Trustees have held two meetings 
since the Columbus convention, one in July, 
1947, and one in January, 1948. Many 
matters of business considered at those 
sessions require confirmation by the Delegate 
Assembly or implementation through our 
Division and Committee organization and 
will be made known to you through those 
channels. One action in particular, taken 
at the January meeting, must be reported 
to you here. You know that our Head- 
quarters Office has traditionally been located 
in rent-free quarters on a University campus, 
a common practice among professional 
groups. When the large influx of students 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
required in 1945 that NVGA relinquish its 
space there, the Trustees, facing an emer- 
gency, voted to locate the office in rented 
quarters in New York, close to the Editor 
and the printing company. Last year Presi- 
dent Gilbert Wrenn told us that efforts to 
find a new home at a University were still 
unavailing because of over-crowded condi- 
tions although several institutions were most 
hospitable in their attitude. Since that time 
three institutions have invited us. At their 
last meeting the trustees vcted to accept the 
invitation of President George D. Stoddard 
of the University of Illinois. Details in- 
cident to the move are now being studied 
and soon our new address in Urbana-Cham- 
paign will be announced. It is very im- 
portant that we maintain continued service 
to our members and avoid interruptions in 
our publishing schedule. Appropriate an- 
nouncements in connection with this matter 
will be made in the columns of Occupations 
or in letters to the Branches, or both. There 
is every reason to believe that the pleasant 
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professional neighborliness which we en- 
joyed at Harvard and at Teachers College 
will prevail at Illinois; these very things 
were emphasized by Dr. Stoddard. Several 
long-time members of NVGA are teachers in 
the University, and we have many members 
and one of our largest Branches in the state 
of Illinois. I am sure that the new home of 
our Association will appeal to all of us and 
that when the Headquarters Office staff is 
settled there our improved position will 
make possible the augmented services to 
members and to Branches which we are all 
aware are so urgently needed. 


Turee Lines or Activity 


The continuing program of the Association 
includes three main lines of activity: pub- 
lications, the work of the permanent Divi- 
sions and Committees and occasionally of 
special Committees, and the Branches. In 
the first area our principal effort by far, 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Journal, 
speaks for itself eight times per year, directly, 
to more persons than are reached directly or 
indirectly by any other means at our disposal. 
I believe it is a project of which we may all 
be proud in every sense of the word; it is our 
most valuable property and our professional 
voice. With every year of its publication it 
becomes an increasingly rich source of voca- 
tional guidance material. For the untiring 
and devoted effort of its Editor and the valued 
work of the members of the Editorial Board, 
all members of this Association and all friends 
of vocational guidance are deeply apprecia- 
tive and will always be grateful. We also 
engage on occasion in other lines of publish- 
ing activity, and quite recently the Publica- 
tions Committee has completed a study of 
the views of our members on possible further 
efforts in this field. 

The work of Committees and Divisions, too 
extensive for review in this meeting, goes 
forward. Significant reports of these ac- 
tivities will be made at other sessions of this 
convention and are worthy of serious at- 
tention by all of us. For example, in the 
areas of professional training for counselors 
and of ethical practices in vocational gui- 
dance, real progress has been made in 1947 


and thus far in 1948, on a national! sca). 
Repeating the plea of the President las, 


to urge all who are in a position to do s 
not only to support these Committees by; 
to add your contributions to theirs by work. 
ing with them or in parallel local or regiona| 
committees in order that wider coverage maj 
be effected and more comprehensive result 
secured. 

In the third area, Branch programs, 
progress is uneven. There are some vigor- 
ous Branches and there are others barely abi 
to maintain their existence. In the case of 
the latter, there are undoubtedly local factors 
in some instances which are at least partl; 
responsible, but in the main I believe the 
largest factor has been the inability of the 
National Association to keep in touch with 
the local groups through any organized field 
service and even at times to do as gooda 
job of record-keeping as we would lik 
It is true that financial limitations have 
been most serious because of the increased 
cost of the goods and services we have 
to buy. Bur in any event it is essential 
that in the near future ways and means 
be found of strengthening the bonds which 
unite the national and the local organi- 
zations and setting up a service which 
will enable us to do real promotional work 
in our field. With one exception, this ob- 
ligation to strengthen the existing local 
organizations, to stimulate the formation of 
new ones, and in general to become a vigorous 
influence in the development and expansion 
which all professional groups must strive 
for or be left by the wayside, must be given 
the highest priority. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


The exception is a challenge to us which 
in my judgment cannot be delayed any longer. 
Last year there arose the question of revis- 
ing the ‘‘Principles and Practices of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance.’’ For sev- 
eral reasons no active steps have as yet been 
taken in the direction of revising the docu- 
ment. The present Trustees discussed the 
matter at length at their meeting in January, 
1948, and faced several problems which must 
be discussed with you. One of these prob- 
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N.V.G.A.: ITS STATUS AND TASK 


lems is a movement looking toward the 
formation of school counselors’ associations 
apart from NVGA. Another is the appear- 
ance in our own Journal of an article which 
could be interpreted as an invitation for 
them todoso. There are undoubtedly some, 
possibly many, who object even to the ap- 
pearance of this article in Occupations, but 
there are certainly others who do not share 
this view because they are convinced of the 
value of frank discussion. I believe that in 
“Charting Our Field’’ Donald E. Super has 
made a valuable contribution. His line of 
arguement is characterized by the utmost 
frankness, it is thoughtful and discriminating, 
and it is largely factual. With his conclu- 
sions or with his statements of opinion any- 
one is privileged to disagree. But the one 
attitude toward this article which none of 
us can afford to take is to ignore it. 

In this article the author brings out clearly 
the way in which certain interests in fields 
allied or related to ours are taken care of by 
professional organizations. I should like 
to add that some of these groups have 
achieved status in a very short period of time. 
Some of us have seen the metamorphosis of 
social service work from the volunteer 
Lady Bountiful status into the present-day 
tightly knit exclusive professional group al- 
ready requiring a two-year Master's degree 
training program. As for the psychologists, 
it was as late as 1879 when Wilhelm Wundt 
established the first psychological laboratory 
in Leipzig, it was 1906 when Binet gave 
Paris and then the world the mental age and 
intelligence quotient concepts, and 1917 
before testing and counseling were more or 
less brought together in World War lI. Now 
the American Psychological Association al- 
most parallels the American Medical As- 
sociation with its professionalism and its 
numerous ultra-specialized sub-divisions. In 
such company the school counselor has prob- 
ably no place and unless he can match their 
training requirements and other qualifica- 
tions he should not attempt to belong to 
the American Association of Social Workers 
or the American Psychological Association; 
it may be that he does not need to, or care 
to, but if he turns to the only national as- 
sociation in the guidance field he may find 
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something less than a complete answer to 
his problem. For NVGA to broaden its 
program for him, according to the author, 
would be an error because it would appear to 
play down the vocational guidance concept, 
preparing for and entering and progressing in 
an occupation, which has distinguished us 
from the beginning, and would instead stand 
for a vague something called ‘“‘guidance."’ 
From this it is an easy step to the suggestion 
that new associations be formed for the 
purpose of giving school counselors a pro- 
fessional home. 

That this may very well be true seems to 
be substantiated by the interest in several 
states in establishing such groups. Some of 
the defunct NVGA Branches are now as- 
sociations of school counselors, as are also 
several of our active Branches. With this 
trend, as such, NVGA can have no reasonable 
quarrel. Some may say: ‘Very well, let us 
stop right there; vocational guidance was 
promulgated (in 1908 )as a definite idea with 
a specific program; it has prospered; let us 
proceed with our task and let who will join 
us.”" I know this is what some of us want 
to happen, and it is only because | know 
there are some who think differently that I 
make a plea for a re-examination of what 
we stand for in order that we may chart our 
future course with a common understanding 
and united front. 


Forty Years or GROWING 


What has happened in 40 years to the voca- 
tional guidance movement? In passing it 
may be observed that disagreements, mis- 
understandings, and even conflicts are noth- 
ing to confound us; all professional workers 
face them at times. Medical practice is an 
adult profession, but its practitioners dis- 
agree about many matters. However, the 
professional solidarity of the medical group 
grows stronger, not weaker. Surely we can 
examine our beliefs and practices with a sense 
of detachment and with the light which is 
so meeded rather than the heat which is 
sometimes generated when traditional con- 
cepts are challenged. 

In our first decade, 1908-1917 approxi- 
mately, the emphasis was upon choice of voca- 
tion, the giving of occupational information, 
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and the effects of square pegs in round holes. 
But psychological testing of the individual 
was developing, as was the concept of in- 
dividual differences. Personnel work in busi- 
ness had appeared about 1910 (very largely 
through the work of Walter Dill Scott in 
Chicago) and something called ‘‘industrial 
psychology’ was being talked about by Cyril 
Burt in London and by others. 

During the next ten- or twelve-year period, 
from 1918 to about 1930, personnel work 
went forward but possibly a greater in- 
fluence on vocational guidance was the in- 
telligence-testing movement growing out of 
the application of group testing in World 
Warl. The Army Alpha Test was the prod- 
uct of psychologists who, without the full 
approval of ‘‘pure’’ psychologists, turned 


their attention to applications of psychology 
in the realm of personnel, that is, largely 
in the classification of Army recruits and in 
the selection of individuals for upgrading. 
Interestingly enough; some of these men 
(Yerkes, Terman, Scott, Whipple, Strong, 
and others) spoke of vocational guidance and 


some of them made direct contributions to 
the movement. During the ‘20's, also, pos- 
sibly as a result of the prevalence of juvenile 
delinquency during and after the War and 
certainly as a concomitant of the rapidly 
growing interest in the mental hygiene point 
of view and the theory of prevention of mal- 
adjustment by early discovery of the symp- 
toms, the first “‘child guidance clinic’’ was 
established. Here was perhaps the first of 
a long list of new uses of the word “‘guid- 
ance,"’ differing essentially from its connota- 
tion in NVGA. Also, social work as a pro- 
fession grew rapidly in the 1920's. 

Between 1930 and 1939 the mental hygiene 
interest waxed strong, and something called 
““personal counseling’’ came to the forefront 
of attention. One reason for this, though 
not the only one, was the great depression, 
which tore many people from their accus- 
tomed security and let loose an avalanche of 
problems not only of occupational adjust- 
ment, serious as these were, but also of dis- 
turbing personal problems as well. Psy- 
chiatrists and psychiatric social workers came 
into their own, and it is not strange that 
many counselors during this period borrowed 
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some of the tools of their colleagues in soc)! 
work, to help them meet some of the ney 
demands. Increased interest in ortho-psych; 
atry became apparent. 

By 1939 another war was heralded ap) 
from that year until almost the presen; 
moment vocational guidance has been unde; 
wartime influences. This time the Arme 
Services not only gave tests but set 
counseling programs as well, and in som. 
respects NVGA contributed to and was be: 
fited by the war effort. Interest in 
ing,’ a word now being used more a 
more instead of or in connection with the 
word ‘‘guidance,"’ ran high among the g 
eral public, as indeed it still does, often rup- 
ning to unhappy extremes, as a matter 
fact. But there has been some substantia 
progress, as, for example, in what I believe 
is the more intelligent use of the aptituc; 
testing technique in counseling situations 
and in the development of more and better 
occupational information materials. It may 
well be, also, that the recently emphasized 
“group guidance’’ may be an asset to our 
movement, at least it suggests that guidance 
and counseling may not be interchangeabk 
terms. 

This rough characterization of the ‘tee: 
years in vocational guidance as dominated b) 
a somewhat restricted occupational or voca- 
tional concept, the twenties by the influenc: 
of the psychologists, the thirties by mental 
hygiene and the social workers, and the for- 
ties by the expansion occasioned by the war 
and highlighted by greatly improved coun- 
seling tools and wider public acceptance, ma) 
not stand too close examination. Actual]; 
there has been a great deal of overlapping 
among the factors which have had an im- 
pact upon vocational guidance. And one 
of the strongest factors, which I have not 
yet mentioned at all, has been operating 
continuously since before the turn of the 
century, namely the emergence of a youth 
problem as industry replaced the farm, ané 
youth of all types began to fill up the high 
schools heretofore serving as the successor 
to the old, privately operated college- 
preparatory academy. Charles Hubbard Judd 
was one of the first to sound a note of warn- 
ing about this problem, after he had studied 
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N.V.G.A.: ITS STATUS AND TASK 


xcupational distribution and high-school 
membership statistics for a number of dec- 
ides and had discovered the unmistakable 


sends. But this review of our first 40 years 


may help us to gain a little perspective in 
which to view the present era which could 
be called, with some reason, the era of chal- 


lenge. 
Our Goa.ts 


Now what have our leaders said about our 
goals? Definitions of vocational guidance, 
and more recently of ‘‘guidance,"’ have ranged 
from a Characterization of it as a specialized 
service provided by a highly trained special- 
ist with a background almost like that of a 
dinical psychologist, on the one hand, to 
avery broad and, according to many, prac- 
tically meaningless identification of guidance 
with the “‘whole of education,”’ on the other. 
It is said by some that “‘vocational guidance”’ 
means something, while “‘guidance’’ means 
almost anything or nothing. To which 
others reply, with a certain logic: 


1. They are both called ‘‘guidance’’; 
what then, are the common clements and 
what are the differences? 

2. NVGA is the only national associa- 
tion devoted primarily to these interests; 
where does it stand on “‘guidance?”’ 


In the literature of our field there are a 
aumber of books, written by NVGA mem- 
bers and others; while they differ in many 
things, the authors all seem to believe in a 
service of individual counseling, conceived 
of as helping the client to become self- 
reliant in solving his problems in gaining a 
sense of direction with respect to life-plan- 
ning in general and to career-planning in 
particular, utilizing the best available tools 
from several areas and drawing upon dif- 
ferent resources in the community. It fol- 
lows that this job because of its great sig- 
nificance in the lives of people must be done 
by trained persons. The training is now be- 
ginning to emerge into something recogniz- 
able as a professional curriculum. In this 
area, as I have said, NVGA is contributing. 
But there are still many untrained or partly 
trained counselors. 
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Institutions of varying types are employing 
personnel to do counseling; sometimes the 
job title is ‘vocational counselor’’; in other 
instances, undoubtedly more frequent, it is 
“counselor.” 

What are these institutions? Many of them 
are schools and colleges. Some of the 
authors, for example Jones and Myers, em- 
phasize the fact that youth is a period of 
planning, when counseling should presum- 
ably be especially effective, and they also 
stress the fact that most youth spend a 
larger amount of time in school than in 
almost any other institution, which places 
upon schools and colleges an obligation to 
assume responsibility for counseling services, 
or for their share of it, as in a broad sense 
all community organizations serving people 
may be considered as having some share of the 
responsibility. 

Many non-school agencies have made an 
enviable record in this respect; at present 
the Employment Service and the Veterans 
Administration are conspicuous among this 
group; they are large organizations, well 
known, but there are others which are 
keenly interested and are developing counsel- 
ing services. Some of these may have been 
influenced by NVGA, some certainly have 
not. We pay lip-service to the idea of a 
cooperative or joint effort between schools 
and colleges on the one hand and business 
and industry and other non-school groups on 
the other, and some of us have worked very 
hard to bring it about, with some success in 
Chicago and a few other places but with very 
little effect elsewhere. In April, 1947, for 
example, there were 287 NVGA members 
from business and industry, about one-six- 
teenth of the total membership. 

Are we in good rapport with the schools 
and colleges, and with education generally? 
About three of every five (58 per cent) of our 
members are school people. Not all of these 
are counselors, or teacher-counselors; there 
are many Professors of Education or of 
Psychology, Deans of Students, student 
personnel workers, school executives, super- 
visors, and others. I have no current in- 
formation? on the number of counselors in 


* At the time of writing the figures of the U. S. Office 
of Education had not yet been released. (Sce page 522). 
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the United States or in Canada and can there- 
fore make no estimate of the extent to which 
NVGA can be said to have achieved coverage 
of this particular field. It is unlikely, on 
the basis of some figures secured in a study 
of the administrative provisions for counsel- 
ing services in school systems several years 
ago, that we are nearly as far along as some 
other professional groups, such as the 
American Medical Association with 80 to 
85 per cent of the physicians on its member- 
ship rolls. 

What about our standing in professional 
education groups? We have not been ac- 
corded very much recognition by the Na- 
tional Education Association, or by the Na- 
tional Associaton of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, the American Association of School 
Administrators, or by any influential na- 
tional organization of which I am informed 
outside the Council of Guidance and Person- 
nel Associations, except on occasion, the 
American Vocational Association. Some of 
our members and former members, as indi- 
viduals, have been active in some of these 
groups from time to time. This apparent 
neglect of us has occasioned some comment 
in the past and at the present time. 

However, interest in counseling is growing 
in schools and colleges, as elsewhere, and 
professional leadership is needed. What is 
the status of NVGA in this regard? On the 
asset side I have cited several factors: our 
relatively large and fairly diversified member- 
ship with a rather broad geographical cover- 
age; our Journal, which is appealing enough 
that it is purchased at a premium by non- 
members; and our committee and division 
organization. Our liabilities have been men- 
tioned as financial limitations, and a few 
struggling and ineffective Branches which 
we have not yet been able to strengthen. 

To these liabilities some of our members 
as well as many non-members would add a 
conservatism in policy evidenced by adher- 
ence to statements of purpose made essentially 
many years ago and uninfluenced by the move- 
ment of events. Yet to others the original 
concept of vocational guidance is inviolate 
and is our greatest strength; to them it is 
the reason for our existence and our only task 
is to keep at the job of doing it. A condition 





of this position is that newcomers join us op 
our terms, or go elsewhere. 


Pro AND Con 


Here are a few of the comments many of 


us hear: 


Comment 

The word guidance has 
too many connotations and 
also has no parallel noun 
to denote the practitioner; 
the word counseling is 
preferable because it is 
more definitive and because 
the word counselor natur- 
ally accompanies it and is 
already widely used. 

The word vocational 
narrows the idea too dras- 
tically; few counselors 
working with younger 
clients are concerned with 
this narrower concept; and 
it may imply a relationship 
with vocational education 
and therefore school shops. 

College professors and 
government agency repre- 
sentatives dominate the 
Association and refuse to 
recognize the interests of 
school counselors. 


Comment 

There is, properly speak- 
ing, no such thing as voca- 
tional guidance; the ad- 
jective should be applied 
to the type of problem; 
thus a teacher should teach 
students, through subject- 
matter, and a counselor 
should counsel clients, in 
connection with the prob- 
lem areas, .e., educational 
or vocational planning, or 
personal adjustment, 
which are pertinent to the 
case at the time. 

In our title, “‘American"’ 
would be more appropriate 
than ‘‘national,’’ since we 
have members outside the 
United States. 


Comment 

The title of the Journal, 
Occupations, may keep 
people away because it 
sounds as if it treated only 
one phase of our work, 
namely occupational 
choice in a narrow sense. 


Reply 

It makes no difference 
whether we say g 
or counseling beca 
mean much the sar 
and in any event the 
jective “‘vocational"’ mak 
the meaning clear. 

The es vocational as 
originally used by NVGA 
has a broad meaning and 
certainly was never jp. 
tended to be restricted ; 
mechanical] fields but th: 
Smith-Hughes Act and the 
American Vocational As. 
sociation appropriated the 
term and are eee re 
sponsible for the confusio: 

School counselors and 
teacher-counselors are mor: 
largely represented in the 
Association membership 
than either of the group 
mentioned and surely may 
and do assert themselve 
of the last six President 
of NVGA three have bee 
“pnaaps school people w 

ave served for five of the 
nine years. 

Reply 

This is quibbling; 
is well understood that in- 
cluded in vocational! gui- 
dance are the other prob- 
lems preliminary to career 
counseling such as educi- 
tion and training and per- 
sonal development 

This is unimportanr, 
and our Canadian members 
have not objected 


Reply 

The title is well known 
the sub-title is The Voce 
tional Guidance Journal; 
will be recalled in this 
connection that Occurs- 
TIONS was not the origina 
title of our magazine but 
was adopted at the time of 
our affiliation with the 
National Occupational 
Conference) it is expensive 
and unnecessary to changt 
it. 


There is no campaign for a change in the 
name of this Association, as such, or for a 
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OiN us on rewording of our statement of policy to con- 2. Our base of operations is about to be 
form to the views of any person or persons. moved to a new and it is hoped more advan- 

If, after careful examination and study of tagcous location. 
these problems, there appears to be a need 3. We are as yet the only national or- 


Many of for some modification of our program in ganization at least nominally devoted pri- 
order to conform to the views of the members, Marily to the professional interests of coun- 
to keep the Association alert and sensitive selors. 


difference to the signs of the times, and in a position 4. Our philosophy, the official statement 
y guidance MM to give professional leadership, then the of which has not been modified for eleven 
oi aa ‘HE Officers of this organization will be remiss years, is essentially what it has been for 40 
nt the ad. in their duties if they do not provide the years, and while still acceptable to some of 


- “make opportunity for such action. If,ontheother 4s, would, in the judgment of some of the 
‘ational 4s hand, the present goals are sustained, even rest of us, stand re-examination and re-state- 


by NVGAMM stronger emphasis then in the past will be ment in the light of events. 


aning and . — — 

never fq given to our program and all will know Our task is: 

tricted wi where we stand. 1. To initiate and carry out an immediate 

s but the ' . r of , ¢ y 

a hae Not only must our status be considered; study of our fundamental objectives so that 
2 re all may know the field in which we will 


ional Ay our task from now on must be defined with 
Sone om more exactness than we have been accustomed 
-onfusion at all times to use; and we must get to work 
lors and atit. If there is to be a profession of coun- 


Sarcmor Ml seling we must get off the side-lines and take 


strive tO maintain and to augment our pre- 
eminent position. 

2. Toimplement with all resources which 
can be made available a program of promo- 





Shon: a place on the field of action. tion designed to bring about growth and ad- 
Le groups “ F : vancement at the national level and above a!! 
oft gs» In summary it may be said that the status 
ma * ; to strengthen the local Branches afhliated 
emselves. of NVGA today is as follows: aii die 
Presidents > 
lave been 1. We are holding our own with respect With the help of all I am confident that 
gis to membership though not growing as_ substantial progress in the solution of our 
““& rapidly as the public interest in our field. problems can be achieved. 
ing; 
1 chat in 
mal gui- 
pe N.V.G.A. Delegate Assembly Passes Resolutions 
is educa 
and per- The Delegate Assembly (see p. 510) passed the following Resolutions: 
A (1) That the membership of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
members believes that each person is entitled to such employment opportunities as 
will enable him to realize his fullest potentialities as an individual. The 
maximum utilization of the individual's aptitudes and skill is essential, 
known not only to his happiness, but to the welfare of society. (2) Be it Resolved: 
be Voc That the NVGA Delegates at this convention assembled go on record as 
aw © urging Congress to continue such 2 Np mone as necessary to make 
| ee sible the continued publication of the Occupational Outlook by the 
original partment of Labor. Be it Resolved further that each Delegate when 
rine but reporting back to his or her NVGA Branch urge that individual members 
th the of the Association communicate their enthusiastic endorsement of the 
alee Occupational Outlook to their Congressmen and Senators with the hope that 
‘pensive everything possible will be done to guarantee the continued service now 
change being rendered by this excellent publication. 
Be it Resolved furthermore that the Board of Trustees of NVGA be author- 
a ized to appropriately edit and handle these quickly written Resolutions in 
; any way deemed advisable after being passed by the Delegates to this 
for convention. 














Group Dynamics in Industry—Implications for 
Guidance and Personnel Workers’ 


ALFRED MARROW 


President, Harwood Manufacturing Company, New York City 


ODERN INDUSTRIAL production requires 
M a more scientific approach to the prob- 
lems of personnel management. To meet 
this challenge, three things are necessary: 


1. The applied psychologist must be- 
come thoroughly familiar with non-psy- 
chological aspects of industry so that he 
understands the setting of his problem as 
the practical man usually deals with it on 
a traditional ‘‘common sense”’ basis. 

2. Psychological research in industry 
must follow the pattern of action research 
in developing techniques for constructive 
changes in personne] attitudes. 

3. All such researches must be assured 
of follow-through application by involving 
from the outset the practical man who has 
ultimate say-so in matters of policy. 


Kurt Lewin, on a visit to the Harwood 
plant in 1944, first theorized that high labor 
turnover might be a symptom of a feeling of 
failure by the worker, rather than a result of 
the stereotyped excuses that were offered in 
the terminal interview. This was a surpris- 
ing observation since in not a single case of 
exit interview in the company’s history up to 
that time had any worker mentioned a feel- 
ing of failure to meet production quotas as a 
cause for quitting. Yet the research that 
followed Lewin's hypothesis revealed that 
not a single one of 116 operators who were 
rating above standard production had quit 
during the preceding month, whereas 28 out 
of the 211 who rated below the standards had 
quit during that same period. Further exami- 
nation of these data revealed that the rate 
of turnover increased as the worker ap- 
proached the standards of an experienced 
worker (60 units per hour). It was therefore 
tentatively assumed that this was due to in- 
creasing frustrations as the workers approach- 
ed their goal. Presumably, the frustration 





1 From a paper read at the NVGA Convention, March 
31, 1948, Chicago. 


was produced by the conflict of two factor 
First, the strength of the workers’ desires 
reach the goal increases as the distance , 
the goal decreases, a typical goal gradient by. 
havior. Second, the difficulty of improving 
production increases as the distance to the 
goal decreases. Thus the higher the leve! 
production, the greater the difficulty of in. 
creasing the production. 

To explore further the frustration-failur, 
hypothesis, the unit rating at the time 
quitting was divided into seven classifica- 
tions. For each classification, the per cent 
turnover per month during 1944, based or 
the total number of employees in that classi- 
fication, was computed. 

Among the significant results it was found 
that the rate of turnover increases as the 
learner approaches the experienced level of 
60 units per hour and decreases sharply once 
the success feeling of exceeding 60 units per 
hour is attained. The monthly turnover at 
30 units per hour (about half of the minimum 
skilled level) is 1 per cent, at 45 units per 
hour it rises to 5 per cent, and at 55 units per 
hour (almost equal to a skilled level) it rises 
to 8 per cent. On an annual basis, the turn- 
over figures are equivalent to 12 per cent, 
60 per cent, and 96 per ceat, respectively, for 
the three indicated numbers of uniits per hour 
Once the standard was dchieved, the turnover 
rate dropped to 13 per cent. 

These findings indicate a relationship be- 
tween feelings of success and failure and rate 
of turnover. To test this hypothesis, the 
training program was changed and an effort 
was made to reduce the strength of the driv- 
ing force (60 units per hour) by having the 
trainee set up a series of temporary sub-goals. 
The trainers were instructed not to put the 
trainee who was not progressing satisfactorily 
on the defensive, but rather to accept with- 
out criticism the explanation the traince 
offered. They encouraged her to accept the 
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factory situation realistically (with all its 
unavoidable interruptions and imperfections) 
and encouraged her to set a goal for progress 
in terms of a week, bearing in mind the situa- 
tion as it really was. The trainers were 
trained to recognize and solve the problems 
of unrealistic goal setting on the part of the 
trainee to avoid over-optimistic levels of as- 
piration. Trainees often set as many as 8 or 
9 substitute goals overtly during a training 
period. Probably, many more were set on a 
daily or two-day basis (perhaps even hourly) 
once the habit was formed. 

As a result of the change in goals and re- 
duction in the time allowed to achieve the 
easier goals, the turnover rate dropped about 
50 per cent for the entire plant. More signifi- 
cant is the drop im turnover at the ‘‘almost 
skilled level’’ (55 units per hour) where the 
change resulted in a turnover decline to 75 
per cent in 1947 and from 300 per cent in 1944. 


Errect or Jos TRANSFERS 


Another effect of feelings of success and 
failure was discovered in the resistance to 
being transferred from one job to another. 
It has always been characteristic of American 
industry to change products and methods as 
often as competitive conditions or engineer- 
ing progress dictate. This changing necessi- 
tates frequent changes in an individual's 
work. In addition, the markedly greater 
turnover and absenteeism of recent years 
result in unbalanced production lines which 
again make for frequent shifting of indivi- 
duals from one job to another. One of the 
most serious production problems confront- 
ing the production staff was the resistance of 
production workers 1o the necessary changes 
in methods and jobs. This resistance ex- 
pressed itself in several ways, such as griev- 
ances about the piece rate that went with 
the new methods, high turnover, low efh- 
ciency, restriction of output, and marked 
aggression against management. Despite 


these undesirable effects, it was necessary 
that changes in methods and jobs continue. 

When it is necessary to change an operator 
from one type of work to another, a transfer 
bonus is given so that the changed operator 
who relearns at an average rate will suffer no 


loss of carnings after change. Despite this 
allowance, social mores of change in the fac- 
tory are markedly negative. Such expres- 
sions as ‘‘When you make your standard pro- 
duction, they change your job’’ are all too 
frequent. 

In line with this theory, an analysis was 
made of the turnover rate of transferred opera- 
tors as compared with the rate among opera- 
tors who had not transferred recently. For the 
year September, 1946, to September, 1947, 
there were 198 operators who had not been 
transferred recently (that is, within the prior 
34-week period). There was a second group 
of 85 operators who had been transferred re- 
cently. Each group was divided into seven 
classifications according to their unit rating 
at the time of quitting. For each classifica- 
tion, the per cent turnover per month based 
on the total number of employees in that 
classification was secured. 

The findings show that both the levels of 
turnover and the form of the curves are 
strikingly different for the two groups. 
Among operators who have not been trans- 
ferred recently, the average turnover is 
nearly 41/2 per cent; among recent trans- 
ferees the monthly turnover is about 12 per 
cent. Consistent with previous studies both 
groups show a marked drop in the turnover 
curve after an operator reaches 60 units per 
hour, or standard production. However, 
the form of the curves at lower unit rating is 
markedly different for the two groups. The 
non-transferred operators show a gradual in- 
creasing rate of turnover up to a rating of 55 
units per hour. The transferred operators, 
on the other hand, show a high turnover at 
the lowest unit rating of 30 units per hour, 
decreasing sharply to a lower point at 45 
units per hour. Since most changes or trans- 
ferred operators dropped to a unit rating of 
about 30 units per hour after the change, and 
then dropped no further, it is obvious that 
the rate of turnover was highest for these 
operators just after they were changed and 
again much later, before they reached stand- 
ard. . 

Another symptom of the resistance to 
change in jobs appears in the slow rate of 
relearning. It is surprising to discover thar, 
while the average learning period for b,_ 
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ginners for the simplest type job in the plant 
is about § weeks, the relearning curve for an 
experienced worker on the same job is 8 
weeks. The relearning period for an ex- 
perienced operator is considerably longer 
than the learning period for a new operator. 
Changed operators rarely complain of want- 
ing to do it the old way, and time and mo- 
tion studies show few false moves after the 
first week of change. From this evidence 
it is deduced that retroactive inhibition is 
either non-existent or very slight after the 
" first week of change. 

The fact that relearning after transfer to a 
new job is slower than initial learning on 
entering the factory, would indicate, on the 
face of it, that the resistance to change and 
the slow learning is primarily a motivational 
problem. 

Interviews with operators who have been 
transferred to a new job reveal a common pat- 
tern of feelings and attitudes which are dif- 
ferent from those of successful employees. 
In addition to resentment against manage- 
ment for transferring them, the employees 
show feelings of frustration, loss of hope of 
ever regaining their former level of produc- 
tion and status in the factory, feelings of fail- 
ure, and a very low level of aspiration. 

Unlike the learner who experiences the 
greatest frustration when close to the ex- 
perienced level of production, the transferred 
operator experiences the greatest frustration 
immediately after transfer when the con- 
trast of her present status with her former 
status is most evident. 


Tue ‘‘We’’ Fee.inc 


Another factor which seems to affect re- 
covery rates of changed operators is the 
amount of ingroup or “‘we’’ feeling. Ob- 
servations indicate that a strong psychologi- 
cal subgroup with negative attitudes toward 
management will display strongest resistance 
to change. Strong ‘‘we"’ feeling provides 
strength so that members dare to express 
aggression which otherwise would be sur- 
pressed. 

One common result in a subgroup with a 
strong ‘‘we"’ feeling is the setting of a group 
standard concerning production. Where the 
attitudes toward management are antagonis- 
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tic, this group standard may take the form 
a restriction of production to a given leye! 
This phenomenon of restriction is likely ; 
happen in a group that has been transferred 
to a new job where a new piece rate has been 
set, for they have some hope that if produc. 
tion never approaches a standard the manage. 
ment may change the piece rate in their favor 
From these studies and others it seems cle 
that failure to reach production standards js 
a severe frustration which resulted among 
other things in quitting as one form of escape 
from the field and in aggression in vario. 
forms. A questionnaire administered to sey- 
eral groups of operators has indicated that the 
employees accept as their goal management 
quota of producing at the rate of 60 units per 
hour. The accepted standard of production 
is also the standard of success or failure and 
those who fall below standard lose status in 
the eyes of their fellow employees. Thus 
frustration resulting from the transfer 
produced by the conflict of two forces pre- 
viously mentioned: namely, the driving 
force to regain the former skilled rating 
units per hour) restrained by the forces of the 
difficulty of the job. 


TRAINING FoREMEN 


Efforts in industry are constantly made to 
improve the rate of production. Since fore- 
men who are basically group leaders are 
selected for technical knowledge, it was hy- 
pothesized that che training of foremen in 
leadership skills could result in better morale 
and increased production. A_ leadership 
training program was introduced! for part of 
the supervisory staff. The session included 
role playing methods, group discussion, ac- 
tion research techniques and very few in- 
formation lectures. The effect upon the 
work groups of the improved leadership 
skills of the foreman is noteworthy. 

The experimental group increased its daily 
production by 24 per cent as compared with 
the control group which increased its pro- 
duction by 6 per cent. Both groups had pro- 
duced at about the same rate for the 10 wecks 
prior to the start of the leadership training 
program. The success of the leadership 
training program encouraged a similar pro- 
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cram of training the trainers who teach the 
jearners. 

The acceleration in the speed of learning 
which resulted from this program is of major 
significance. The reduction in learning time 
for all types of jobs has been from an average 
of 34 weeks to an average of 15 wecks. 

Efforts were made to solve the problem of 
resistance to change by the use of special 
monetary allowance for transfers, by trying 
to enlist the cooperation and aid of the union, 
by making necessary lay-offs on the basis of 
efficiency, etc. Im all cases, these actions 
did little to overcome the resistance to 
change. On the basis of these data, it was 
felt that the problem of resistance to change 
demanded further research. From the point of 
view of factory management, there were two 
purposes to the research: (1) Why do people 
resist change so strongly? and (2) What can 
be done to overcome this resistance? 


ANOTHER ExPERIMENT 


Starting with a series of observations about 
the behavior of changed groups, the first 
step in the over-all program was to devise a 
satisfactory general theory to account for the 
resistance to change. Then on the basis of 
the theory, a real life action experiment, 
within the context of the factory situation, 
was devised. Finally, the results of the ex- 
periment were interpreted in light of the 
theory to account for the experimental varia- 
tion and to indicate effective tools in over- 
coming resistance to change. 

Three experimental groups and a control 
group were selected for this investigation 
because they were the most similar groups to 
be changed with respect to: 


1. Equation of group efficiency ratings 
before change. 

2. The degree of change. 

3. The amount of in-group feelings ob- 
served. 


In no case was more than a minor change 
in the work routines and time allowances 
made. 

The control group of hand pressers went 
through the usual factory routine when they 
were changed. The production department 
modified the job, and a new piece rate was 
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set. A group meeting was held in which the 
control group was told that the change was 
necessary because of competitive conditions, 
and that a new piece rate had been set. The 
Mew picce rate was explained by the time 
study man, questions were answered, and the 
meeting dismissed. 

Experimenta] group one was changed in a 
different manner. Before any changes took 
place, a group meeting was held with all the 
operators to be changed. The need for the 
change was presented as dramatically as 
possible. A general agreement was reached 
that a savings could be effected by removing 
the ‘‘frills’’ and *‘fancy’’ work from the gar- 
ment without affecting their opportunity to 
achieve a high efficiency rating. Manage- 
ment then presented a plan to set the new 
job and piece rate: 


1. Makeacheck study of the job as it was 
being done. 

2. Eliminate all unnecessary work. 

3. Train several operators in the correct 
methods. 

4. Set the piece rate by time studies on 
these specially trained operators. 

5. Explain the new job and rate to all 
operators. 

6. Train all operators in the new method 
so they can reach a high rate within a 
short time. 


The group approved this plan (though no 
formal group decision was reached) and 
chose the operators to be specially trained. 
A sub-meeting with the “‘special’’ operators 
was held immediately following the meeting 
with the entire group. They displayed a 
cooperative attitude and presented many good 
suggestions. This attitude carried over into 
working out the details of the new job, and 
when the new job and piece rate were set, the 
“*special’’ operators referred to the resultants 
as “‘our job,” ‘‘our rate,"’ etc. The new job 
and piece rate were presented at a second 
group meeting to all the operators involved. 
The “‘special’’ operators served to train the 
other operators on the new job. 

The results of the experiment are signifi- 
cant. The control group improved little 
beyond their early efficiency ratings. Re- 
sistance developed almost immediately after 
the change occurred. Marked expressions 
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of aggression against management occurred, 
such as conflict with the metheds engineer, 
expression of hostility against the supervisor, 
deliberate restriction of production, and lack 
of cooperation with the supervisor. Seven- 
teen per cent quit in the first 40days. Griev- 
ances were filed about the piece rate, but 
when the rate was checked, it was found to 
be a little “‘loose.”’ 

Experimental groups 2 and 3 showed 
dramatic recoveries. After a slight drop on 
the first day of change, the efficiency ratings 
returned to a pre-change level and showed 
sustained progress thereafter to a level about 
14 per cent higher than the pre-change levei. 
No additional training was provided them 
after the second day. They worked well 
with their supervisors and no indications of 
aggression were observed from these groups. 
There were no ‘‘quits’’ in either of these 
groups in the first 40 days. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In considering the negative attitudes to- 
ward transfer and the resistance to being 
transferred, there are four rather similar 
component forces. These forces correspond 
to the goals of pay, security of the job, status 
in the factory, and success. In each of these 
four cases, we are dealing with both positive 
and negative valences. A high level of pay 
has a positive valence whereas a low level of 
pay has a negative valence; high status in the 
plant has a positive valence, whereas low 
status has a negative valence; job security 
has a positive valence, whereas job insecurity 
has a negative valence; and feelings of suc- 
cess on the job havea positive valence, whereas 
feelings of failure have a negative valence. 
In general, the regions of production levels 
about 60 units per hour have a positive val- 
ence for they mean high pay, high status, job 
security, and personal success. Conversely, 
the regions below 60 units per hour have a 


negative valence for they mean low pay, low 
status, job insecurity and feelings of failure 

The operator who has been transferred anJ 
drops from above 60 to below 60, therefore 
enters a region of strong negative valence 
Management's goals for production are 
well accepted and so well structured that aj] 
operators fear the prospect of transfer and 
immediately resist when it is proposed. A; 
we shall see later, these negative attitudes 
also have a strong influence on motivation for 
production after transfer. 

In interpreting the recovery after transfer, 
it is clear that the major difference between 
the experimental groups and the control 
groups is the degree of participation. Group 
involvement and decision often succeed in 
Overcoming resistance where other methods 
fail. Apparently it is the manner in which 
the experience is introduced which is the de- 
cisive factor in producing a change in atti- 
tude. The stereotype resister withstands 
prestige suggestions by an experienced psy- 
chologist, by the personnel manager, by the 
plant manager, by the president of the con- 
pany, and by a combination of these. He is 
impervious to all facts, be they specific 
examples drawn from the individual's own 
experience, or general arguments and the- 
ories, or the results of scientific research 
Facts are useful only when the stereotype 
himself is reoriented in his search for a new 
solution. 

Our experiments demonstrated that, 
whereas arguments and persuasion had failed 
to enlist complete cooperation from the em- 
ployees, participation of management in re- 
search and participation of supervisors in 
group discussion and decision succeeded 
Thus, through a process of guided experiences 
which are equally his own, a person may be 
reoriented so that he gradually takes on 
within himself the attitudes: he would nor 
accept from others. 
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Trends in Counselor Training’ 


HARRY A. JAGER 


chief, Occupation Information and Guidance Service, Division of Vocational Education, U. S. Office 
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b gemng THE wart we were faced with 
two conflicting facts—more work to 
Jo, and fewer people to do it. The logical 
result was training for the fewer people, but 
in what? In the press for time, jobs were 
analyzed, broken down into parts, and each 
part examined to see if that part could be 
taught as an isolated group of skills. Weld- 
ing, for instance—a relatively simple job— 
was broken down into kinds of welding. 
Millions were trained on this principle, each 
for his part in the industrial whole, and on 
this front the war was won. 

In using this analogy for counselor training, 
there is a good deal of danger. Counseling 
is not a simple job, and the hastily trained 
welders had little luck in selling their few 
skills in the post-war labor market. The 
precedent, however, of using a job analysis 
as a basis for training is suggested as one of 
the trends in present-day counselor training. 
It is possible that, in the past, preparation 
for counseling has suffered from the lack of 
this, with two results: Much training has 
been directed at an obscure target, hidden 
in a haze of foggy generalities. Much of 
the rest has been too specific, concentrated 
on high skill in certain techniques without 
enough orientation to the whole task of the 
counselor or even to the functional effect on 
the counselee, Too many spot welders got 
into the ranks of the journeymen. 

In what sense of the word is ‘‘counseling’’ 
used in this paper? It describes the work 
done by the counselor in the face-to-face 
assistance to individuals who apply to him 
for aid in solving personal problems related 
to their adjustment. These problems, some- 
times described in over-simplified categories 
such as vocational, or educational, or social, 





‘ A paper presented at the National Vocational 
Guidance Association Convention, Chicago, March 


29, 1948. 


usually exist in complex interrelationships 
which are a chief challenge to counseling 
skills. To do his work the counselor must 
be proficient in the basic activities upon 
which the counseling process depends and 
expert in identifying abnormal problems for 
referral to specialists. Fle 
adequate orientation acquired from training 


must also have 


and experience to the situation in which his 
program is established—school, personnel 
office, psychological clinic, or what-not 
Since he must often exert professional leader- 
ship in his field among his fellow staff mem- 
bers, both the traits of leadership and training 
in it are considerations in his preparation 


Tue Jos ANALysis APPROACH 


Any attempt at job analysis of counseling 
is faced with the enormous spread of personnel 
work in which a counselor may be employed. 
Industry, employment services, the Veterans 
Administration, and clinical 
various kinds present all together a scope 
possibly wider than that of the educational 
system in numbers and problems. Shartle 
has identified and analyzed 28 jobs related 
to the counseling field. 

These facts seem to suggest two phases of 
job analysis: Finding a common core of 
training applicable to all counseling; identi- 
fying special skills required for particular 
purposes and adding these to the core for 
individuals as they need them. What is 
added may appear on several levels, topped 
probably by the guidance psychologist with 
his doctor’s degree. This fact need not, 
however, disturb the validity or sufficiency 
of any level below the top, provided there 
appears on this level adequate training for 
the purpose established. 

Training in the general field of personnel 
work may include that of technicians who 
do not pretend or care to be counselors. 
Technicians in measurement or occupations 
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may never counsel. They do not need to 
counsel to justify their existence. The error 
to be avoided here is that of concluding 
that a highly trained specialist is, per se, a 
counselor or, in fact, competent in the whole 
area of personnel work. An analysis of 
the specialist's work will show the absence 
or presence of counseling duties. Conversely, 
an analysis of counseling will show the 
extent of the need for any specific technical 
skill, often very small. 

The principle behind this trend can be 
stated simply thus: Include in all counselor 
training a core of courses which counselors 
in all situations should have. Add to these 
for individual job requirements other courses 
as indicated. The criterion in each case is, 
what duties are to be performed? The coun- 
selor should be distinguished from other 
specialized technicians in personnel work. 

With this trend goes another: The more 
specific statement of the scope of the program 
which the counselor carries on, either by 
personal performance or through his leader- 
ship of others. For the moment let us con- 
fine ourselves to the program in the secondary 
school. The need here grew from such 
slogans as “‘Education is guidance’ or ‘Every 
teacher a counselor’ and the attempt to 
construct a guidance program on these prin- 
ciples. As well try to build a house on blue- 
prints sketching only the plan of a city! 

Lately federal funds became available for 
reimbursing the salaries of counselors and 
paying for equipment and supplies they may 
use in their program. What program? To 
answer this question, allowable duties were 
set down by each state according to its own 
judgment. The details of such duties would 
arouse little interest here, since they are 
mostly matters of common agreement, but 
one usual plan of describing these duties is 
significant. Three headings are used, worded 
something like this: (1) Duties pertaining 
to the individual (pupil); (2) duties involv- 
ing service to, or leadership of, the staff of 
the school; (3) duties which make the 
resources of the guidance program available 
for adapting the curriculum better to pupil 
and community. In these categories lies 
the acceptance of the important relations 
of the counselor to other teachers and the 
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community, and of his work to everythin» 






which goes on in the school. In them eran 

lie hints as to the training and expericr parters 
| ti 
ad 


he needs, especially. in relating himsel 
delicately to the instructional and adminj. 
He 
not only know how teaching is done a; 
how a school works, but also how to mak 
the functions of his guidance program int, 
gral with the educational machine, supply- 
ing new power and effect without clashing 
or friction. It is not surprising to find the; 
states requiring such a training area as th 
Administrative Relationships of the Gui. 
dance Program, and experience as a successfu 
teacher for all counselors. 






trative processes of the school. must 
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TRAINING ON THE UNDERGRADUATE Lever Bend. 
Another trend, relevant because it is in- pec? 4 
volving the organization of certain types mew 
counselor training courses on the under. pvorkin 
graduate level, although not strictly directed Hod. 1 
at creating specialists in the guidance field ige | 
erence, 


is that of securing more understanding an 
even some skill on the part of all teacher 
in guidance work. This trend does not ain 













at making every teacher a counsclor—, J '0-s 
project desirable enough, but as expensive HRrative 
and impractical as trying to make every Mettents 
nurse a physician. It is reflected in the MBYPTY! 
“child study’’ proposals of D. A. Prescott, Hostal 
for instance, which are not advanced as part BErvice 
of a guidance program, but as a phase of in- JP™prov 
struction. It is reflected in the large pro- Meidenta 
portion of the training of elementary teachers JP!Ways 

ocatic 





devoted to individualizing all kinds of teach- 
ing. From the point of view of the coun- 
selor, these understandings on ithe part of 
all teachers are essential if the guidance 
program is to become a basic school force 
rather than a perquisite of the counselor as 
an individual. The participation and con- 
tribution of all teachers are necessary « 
make many of the counselor's techniques 
work. They are even more necessary if the 
guidance program is to influence teaching 
and curriculum development. The trend 
reveals itself in a growing movement on the 
part of undergraduate teacher-training in- 
sgitutions to include as requirements one or 
two specific courses in guidance principles 
and practices. This contrasts with the old 
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himse\ pad time—to 
elesies he trend is accelerated by the small school 
He mas uation. In thousands of these small 
lone anigenools, with enormous turnover rates in 
to mak. qpoeit staffs, the only guidance program which 
am inte. pea be carried on is that conducted by these 
supply. ggpeachers. Most of them are new graduates. 
Clashine qpneit skills, such as they are, are dependent 
nd Slane o their undergraduate training, supple- 
a as th mented by what in-service training is avail- 
Ie Guy. ble 
iccessfy IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
In-service training itself is a remarkable 
Lever PRrend. Never before have so many activities 
t is j een taken to the school, the locality, or a 
ypes of pomewhat larger, but still concentrated, 
under (Mvorking area to help guidance staffs on the 
lirected job. The trend has seen a somewhat hodge- 
e field ge use of terms like “‘workshop,”’ *‘con- 
ng and jperence,"’ “short course,’” and ‘‘seminar."’ 
-achers phe question of credit at institutions has 
ot aim gerisen. Undoubtedly the content and method 
lor—, pf in-service training, as well as its adminis- 
ensive tative relationships, are pressing for careful 
every ettention. This problem does not concern 
n the Mpupervisors alone. Institutional staffs are 
‘scott, Meonstantly being enlisted for this kind of 
s part MBCrViCe, and should join any movement to 
of in- JMmprove a practice of accepted value. In- 
 pro- identally, in-service training activities have 
ichers HRlways been highly favored procedures in 
each- vocational education under federal reim- 
coun- MPursement. It is likely, therefore, that the 
rt of Mecvelopment of in-service training will be 
lance eccélerated by a tendency in various state 
force HPrograms to give a high priority to reim- 
or as PPursing salaries and travel expenses for this 
con- [EPurpose. 
y tl Another trend is a re-examination of con- 
ques ent and method in counselor training. The 
‘the MOccupational Information and Guidance Ser- 
hing vice has some remarkable evidence on present 
rend peontent and method in the accumulated 
the scries, “Summer Offerings in the Fields of 





uidance and Personnel Work in Colleges 







in- 
- or Bend Universities... The National Voca- 
ples tional Guidance Association's Advisory Com- 
old mittee on Professional Training of Voca- 





fiona] Counselors is presenting a proposed 
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manual at this Convention on this subject 
(See page 483.) The American Psychological 
Association has a 
work. A conference of State Supervisors 
of Occupational Information and Guidance 


similar committee at 


and counselor trainers is convening at the 
will in- 
their Che 

What miracles can 


close of this annual and 
clude 


waters are being stirred 
be expected? 


meeting, 


these topics on agenda 


New Meruops SuGGESTED 


The obvious connection between any de 
cisions about content and method and the 
job analysis as a tool, it can be assumed, 


will be considered by all these bodies 
This trend should make obsolete the some- 
what old-fashioned, bur still prevalent, 


method of altering content by reshuflling 
existing textbook material. As to method, 
there seems to be a distinct feeling that in 


the field of counseling, of all things, learning 
should be more by doing. Words like 
“practicum, “‘seminar,”’ and “‘workshop”’ 
tend to appear more and more in course 
titles. But they are usually confined to 


advanced courses, and the doing method, as 
opposed to the lecture and textbook method, 
seems applicable to beginning work as well 
Since candidates for professional counselor 
training are engaged in graduate work, and 
for the most part are experienced in teaching 
or some other mature activity, these candi- 
dates should be adapted to empirical teaching 
processes. These processes can involve such 
things as the newer techniques for conducting 
conferences, role-playing, play-backs, ex- 
perimental schools and classes, internships, 
externships, and anything else to keep the 
livest of educational endeavors in the highest 
degree in contact with reality 

The speaker ventures here into one or two 
statements which come from conviction 
rather than from any substantial evidence 
For instance, the assertion is hazarded that 
training programs for school counselors will 
veer more and more away from instruction 
and extra-curricular activities as the object 
of the counselor's attention. This is as- 


serted in spite of the entrenchment of ‘group 
guidance’’ in present courses of study and 
as a technique in many schools 


This is not 
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an appropriate occasion to present detailed 
arguments for this thesis, but a brief justi- 
fication may be tolerated. 


Errect or TRADITION-BOUND CuRRICULUM 


This change, it is believed, will come about 
principally because of increased acceptance 
of a broader base for the guidance program. 
The latter idea assumes that in most schools 
the groups of children (usually called 
‘“classes"’) are by no means all engaged in 
activities suitable in content, method, or 
expected level of achievement to the chil- 
dren's interests, needs, and abilities. The 
principle that the guidance program contains 
basic evidence for all kinds of regroupings 
raises a question as to whether it is wise to 
concentrate on one or more specific kinds of 
groupings as the special business of the 
counselor. The occupations class teaches 
material of interest to all. It is fundamental 
social and economic stuff. It easily expands 
into orientation work of the utmost impor- 
tance in our new world. Why then is it not 
a legitimate new member of the social studies 
instructional series rather than a part of the 
guidance program? And extra-curricular ac- 
tivities? What are they but partial and 
tardy recognitions of skills, attitudes, and 
habits which children should learn, but for 
which there is no place yet in a lagging, 
tradition-bound curriculum? Let the picture 
of the needs of these children, as revealed 
by the techniques and purposes of the gui- 
dance programs, be presented so logically and 
forcibly as to legitimatize the teaching of 
these things as essential curriculum elements. 
Why should a unit in personal orientation 
given by the counselor as ‘group guidance”’ 
be considered an achievement, when it can 
be proved, with only a little more effort, 
that the school should recognize the whole 
field of personality development as one of the 
main objectives of the modern school, with 
adequate provisions for it in the teaching 
plans? Why should a special group of slow 
learners in English or mathematics or what- 
not be considered the subject of ‘‘group 
guidance’’ by the counselor, when a little 
more study of the facts, all available from 
guidance records, could lead to the recon- 
struction of the entire English curriculum, 
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school which recognizes that after counseling 
has led pupils to wiser decisions, the school 
must help implement them by what it teaches 

It should also be noted that there are man) 
situations, especially in the counseling of 
adults, where the counselor is, except fof 
external referral assistance, entirely on hi 
own resources. A hospital, a school devote(fitiminis 
entirely to technical courses, an adult counfifere is 
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ling center of any kind, are examples of 
xs where the counselor may have to per- 
m any task, including perhaps some in- 
ution or therapy, directly or indirectly 


yatial to his program. The answer here 
ems to lie in the job analysis technique: 
the job requires something to be done, 
- training must be provided. Such train- 
z, of course, would be as specific as possible 
«the duty in question. It would not be 


nt of a general “‘core.”’ 


i 


EvaLuaTION NEEDED 


Another trend, which will have to be 
msidered as embryonic, external 
idence is almost completely lacking, 1s 
aining in the evaluation of the guidance 
ogram. This evaluation will take 
rms: that of the program as a whole and 
i the techniques, staff, and administrative 
ovisions with which it operates; and that 
fits results as evidenced in the counselees. 
0 course specifically directed at this 
bjective is now listed anywhere so far as 
he writer knows, although evaluation may 
a topic under courses in research or ad- 
inistration. In fact, one 1948 summer 
urse is entitled ‘‘Administration and Evalu- 
ion of Guidance Programs.'’ However, 
me major attempts at evaluation have 
ken place, mostly in procedures. The G 
ction of the Evaluative Criteria of the Co- 
yrative Study isanexample. An evaluation 
' the Richmond, Virginia, Consultation 
tvice has recently been completed by the 
cupational Information and Guidance Ser- 
ce of the U. S. Office of Education. Several 
ate Departments of Education do some- 
ing. Studies like those of Cox on the 
ties of counselors have relationship to the 
oblem. Yet if more and more moncy is 
ured into guidance work, the guidance 
ovement should ask how it is being spent 
d what is being received for it before its 
itics ask the same question from a point of 
iew in which ignorance and even prejudice 
ay play a part. Criteria and methods of 
valuation should at least be in the hands of 
ministrative and supervisory personnel. 
ere is a course which demands pioneering. 


since 


twa’ 


CERTIFICATION 


A distinct trend is to relate training to 
certification requirements. This movement 
involves the same dangers which have led so 
many schools to aim their courses of study at 
passing college entrance requirements. Un- 
less certification requirements themselves are 
based on a job analysis of the counselor's 
duties, they may be poor guides for training 
sequences. In extreme cases some institu- 
tions may try to avoid trouble by including 
all requirements in their minimum program, 
but this procedure may lead to a clumsy 
and over-stuffed sequence. Good results re- 
quire cooperative effort on the part of certi- 
ficating agencies and training agencies, both 
asking always, what is the certificated person 
supposed to do on his job? Nor is the move- 
ment for certification by professional associa- 
tions without its dangers. It is true that 
their provisions are without legal status, but 
legal status has followed in many professions 
Trade unions have accomplished the same 
results in their fields. The danger seems to 
lie in the possibility that increasing the 
prestige of the profession, and even a ten- 
dency to create a monopoly, may insidious 
and unconsciously outweigh sounder con- 
siderations. Certification should recognize 
fully the scope of the program, the room for 
more than one degree of preparation, and the 
importance of supplying the numbers of 
counselors urgently needed now. Most of 
all, it should go to the job analysis for its 
facts, recognizing that more than one kind of 
job must be dealt with, cach with its own 
value and integrity. 

Finally, we can be thankful for the trend 
in cooperation in working out all these 
problems. It is possible to note specific 
examples rather than to rely on unsupported 
guesses. Common memberships on the rele- 
vant committees of the NVGA and the 
APA is an example. The close liaison be- 
tween State Supervisors of guidance work 
and the training institutions in their states 
is another. Regional and national confer- 
ences, participated in by private and public 
institutions, have been held and others are 
planned. The generous assistance of leaders 
in training from universities with old, 
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established courses to those which are taking 
only first steps to supply a demand in their 
own areas is significant. Those concerned 
with training counselors in employment 
offices are holding a conference at the same 
time and place as one called by the U. S. 
Office of Education for State Supervisors and 
their training personnel. This is no co- 
incidence, but rather evidence of cooperation 
on the national level of the United States 
Employment Service and the U. S. Office 
of Education staff. Many other instances 
could doubtless be cited. They give form 
and substance to cooperation, a term which 
is too often only a slogan, or even a salve 
to the consciences of enterprisers who have 
no real intention of yielding a point as they 
pursue their individual interests. 

Those who plan a counselor-training pro- 
gram which has national implications— 
and all of us here are in that business—have 
one clear duty: Make the foundations as 
broad as possible. Techniques must be 









taught well. But they are only implemen, 
Above them stands the larger purpose y Pro. 
they serve, which, for want of a better te; 
we may call the program. And beyon 
program is the setting in which it wor 
the school, the college, the plant, the 
munity, even the social and economic fab; 
of the nation. If the relationships iny; 
in all these directions are fundamental t 
thinking of those engaged in planning; 


training, not only will better training resy); = 
but the guidance movement itself will , PE 
have a better chance to survive and gr ional 
And inherent in all of this is one othamrcteret 
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HE CHIEF project of the Division was the 
preparation of a Manual on the Profes- 
simal Preparation of Counselors, with special 
reference to educational and vocational coun- 
sling. A Planning Committee spent two 
sessions of two days each planning the Man- 
ual. 

A progress report of this Committee was 
presented at a meeting of this Division in 
Chicago, Thursday, April 1. 


Purpose OF THE MANUAL 


The Manual is designed to give assistance 
to (1) institutions that plan to prepare coun- 
slors for schools, (2) state certification 

agencies, (3) principals and superintendents 
of schools employing counselors, (4) private 
agencies employing counselors, and (5) those 
who plan to become counselors in schools or 
counselors who wish to increase their effec- 
tiveness. 

Special emphasis is placed upon the aims or 
objectives to be attained and the areas in 
which courses should be organized in order 
to help the counselor-in-training to attain 
the objectives set up. Whenever course 
fnames are given they should be considered 
as suggestions only. It is desirable to give 
wide latitude to institutions in the organiza- 
tion of courses and activities that are con- 
sidered helpful in attainment of the objec- 
tives. 

The members of this Committee and the 
contributors to the Manual make no claim 
to such wisdom as would enable them to de- 
scribe all the desirable characteristics and 
qualifications of the successful counselor; 

"nor are they certain that the areas and courses, 
‘the methods and techniques, suggested are 
“necessarily the best ones to achieve the ob- 

jectives set up. They do believe that it is a 
| good first step, that the principles upon which 
"it is built are sound, and that it will be ac- 
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Progress Report on Proposed Manual on the Pro- 
fessional Preparation of Counselors 


LEONARD M. MILLER 


Chairman, The Division of Professional Training and Certification; Director, Veterans 
Advisement Center, Temple University 


cepted generally. We hope that it will be 
widely discussed and that it will stimulate 
such criticisms and suggestions as will lead 
to a more adequate foundation later. The 
Manual is not based entirely upon present 
practice, but seeks to look forward to the next 
five or ten years and thus promote continual 
improvement in the counseling service. 


PLANNING OF THE MANUAL 


In planning the Manual, the Committee 
first gave its attention to the over-all plan 
for the report. After prolonged discussion, 
it was decided to begin with elements that 
seemed to be common to all types of guidance 
and personnel work; that is, counseling as it 
functions on a horizontal level, as one of 
several functions performed in all types of 
personnel programs. Until recently, there 
was little factual basis for the belief that ele- 
ments common to all types of counseling ser- 
vice could be determined. The striking 
similarity in the findings of recent research 
studies in all types of guidance and personnel 
work and the analysis of the counseling ser- 
vice itself seem to indicate that such a plan 
can be successful. The following statement 
by a member of the Committee sums up the 
conclusions of the Committee: “‘To do any 
particular kind of counseling, a man must 
first of all be a counselor and then be particu- 
larly adapted and trained to counsel on a 
particular type of problem. He cannot, how- 
ever, restrict himself to that kind of a prob- 
lem, so he is first a counselor and must 
always remain so."" These common elements 
are considered as basic in the preparation of 
any counselor and are described in the In- 
troductory Statement, under III. After this 
we considered the elements that should enter 
into the further or “‘professional’’ preparation 
of the counselor in secondary schools. These 
are also described under III. We are leaving 
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to a later time the discussion of standards 
and areas of training in elementary schools 
and in those phases of counseling in second- 
ary schools that are not sufficiently described 
under the educational and vocational coun- 
selor. Personnel work in colleges and univer 
sities is NOW receiving special consideration 
by committees of the American Council on 
Education and that in special types of schools 
can, perhaps, best be discussed by organiza- 


tions of such schools. 


IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS 


In the organization of this report several 
points were continually kept in mind. Among 
these are: (1) The statement of standards 
and of the areas in which preparation 1s con- 
sidered essential must be flexible enough to 
provide for different types of personnel work, 
for different kinds of training institutions, 
and for needed experimentation. (2) The 
standards and programs must be related to 
present conditions as well as to future de- 
velopments; they must not be so high or so 
difficult as to make impossible their fulfill- 
ment within a reasonable time and so dis- 


courage effort. (3) They must be defir 


lersta 


order to provide for common unx 
of what is meant. (4) They should 
age progress toward higher standar 
continual improvement in personnel sery 
5) They should place major respons 
upon the training institution for determ 
the degree to which the counselor-in-trai: 
has attained sufficient competence to 
reasonably certain his effectiveness in 
service. 

Practically all the sections of the Ma 
have been completed by the respective 


thors. After editorial revisions the Co 


mittee plans to have the Manual ready f{ 
distribution in early fall of 1948. 


Worp or CauTION 


Those who received copies of the prop 
Manual at the Chicago Convention must 1 
accept this as the Official Manual. Mu 


editorial work is needed and some new sec. 
tions will be added. Many desirable sug. 


gestions for revisions have already been sc 
to the Editorial Committee. 
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of the NVGA Convention is a symbol 
of the importance which the Ojficers and 
Trustees of our national organization at- 
tribute to the National Survey of Vocational 
Guidance Services. This survey is not only 
an important milestone in the growth of 
vocational guidance toward professional ma- 
turity. It is also of immediate practical 
importance to hundreds of our members who 
work in agencies and services which may find 
their welfare influenced by the results of the 
Survey. 
The general idea of conducting a Survey 
was proposed at last year’s Convention and 
won general approval, and the brief de- 
scription of Survey procedure in Occupations 
last December provoked no critical letters. 
Nevertheless, there ate, unquestionably, 
doubts and unanswered questions which need 
to be cleared up before the Survey can gain 
your undivided support. My task here is 
to give you a detailed description of the 
Survey. I shall try first to give you a brief 
developmental history of the Survey; second 
to describe its plan and procedure; and finally, 
to answer the specific questions which must 
be of concern to many of you. 


M“ APPEARANCE at this Opening session 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE SURVEY 


One of the distinguishing marks of a pro- 
fession, as distinct from a job, is a conscious 
concern with problems of standards and 
properconduct. Vocational guidance, one of 
the youngest professions, showed such a 
concern even in its infancy. Founded in 
1913, by 1921 our Association had developed 
a code called *‘The Principles and Practices 
of Educational and Vocational Guidance." 
This statement was subsequently revised in 


' Report ted at the NVGA Convention, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, March 29, 1948. 


Progress of the National Survey of Vocational 
Guidance Services' 


ALBERT J. HARRIS 


Chairman, N.V.G.A. Ethical Practices Committee; Assistant Professor, School of Education, 
College of the City of New York 


1928, 1930, and 1937. A copy of it should 
be in the possession of every NVGA member 

By the late 1930's it became increasingly 
was not enough 


code 


recognized that a 
There was need for some way to determine 
whether or not the code was being observed 
As a result, an Ethical Practices Committee 
was sect up, under the chairmanship of Jesse 
B. Davis. The first task given to that com- 
mittee was to prepare a set of criteria which 
might be used in the evaluation of a guidance 
agency. Dr. Davis’ committee did its work 
well and prepared a report entitled “Criteria 
for Appraising a Vocational 
Agency,"’ published in 1941. Shortly there- 
after our country entered World War II, 
and for nearly five years the attention of 
this Association to other 
problems. 

In 1946 the Trustees decided to revive the 
Ethical Practices Committee. I was asked 
to be its Chairman, on the basis of three 
years experience as chairman of a similar 
committee of the New York State Psycho- 
logical Association. We began our work 
in December, 1946. Our first step was an 
inquiry, which revealed that only five 
Branches had local ethical practices 
mittees, and most of these had been rela- 
tively inactive 

Our next step was the vital one of review- 
ing and revising the standards by which 
guidance services might be judged. At last 
year's Convention we proposed a one-page 
statement of “Minimum Standards for Voca- 
tional Guidance Service." This was in- 
tended to supplement rather than replace 
previous statements of NVGA standards. 
The standards for personnel were tied to 
those for Professional Membership. The 
standards for procedure were mainly those 
described in ‘Principles and Practices of 


Guidance 


was directed 


com- 
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Educational and Vocational Guidance,’’ with 
supplementation on points such as advertis- 
ing and fees. This statement provides the 
standards on which our Survey is based. 
It was approved by the Delegate Assembly 
last March and printed in the May, 1947, 
issue of Occupations, page 527. More than 
10,000 copies have been distributed, mainly 
through the courtesy of Harry Jager and 
Clifford Froehlich of the U. S. Office of Educa- 


tion. 


A Waurre List 


Our Committee decided against any plan 
to set up a blacklist of disapproved agencies. 
We proposed instead to publish our standards 
and to list those services which meet them. 
Essentially, our plan was to prepare and 
publicize a “‘white list’’ rather than a black- 
list. 

We were greatly encouraged by the favor- 
able reception given to our plans, both by 
the Convention delegates and by the Trus- 
tees. Without the whole-hearted support 
of the Trustees, and in particular of Dr. 
Wrenn and Dr. Layton, the survey would 
never have materialized. We were able to 
go ahead with the comforting knowledge that 
not only did we have their moral support, 
but also that our needs for financial and 
clerical assistance would be met. 

No discussion of this Survey could be 
complete without an acknowledgment of 
the tremendous assistance given by Miss 
Melcher, who as Executive Secretary has 
cheerfully accepted and carried out a major 
addition to her already heavy load. Our 
gratitude is also deserved by the many local 
committees which are taking part, and par- 
ticularly by Mrs. Hildreth S. Lambert of 
Baltimore, Richard Carlsen of Detroit, and 
William P. Oakes of Minneapolis, whose 
pioneer efforts as local chairmen have been of 
great value to our planning. 

It has taken months to prepare the details 
of the Survey. Forms were drawn up and 
went through several revisions. The opera- 
tional plan has undergone many changes. 
The number of participating Branch com- 
mitteesThas*grown to twenty-two, and in- 
cludes the important cities of Baltimore, 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, Den- 
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ver, Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, Milwav- 
kee, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
Providence, Saint Louis, San Francisco, and 
Washington. The survey was announced jp 
the December issue of Occupations and jn 
the January issue of The American Psychologist 
Scores of agencies from all parts of th. 
country have filed applications, and some 
have completed the several stages of inquiry 
and will be considered for final approva| 
in the near future. The Survey is no longer 
a plan, it is an actuality. 


Tue PLAN oF ProcepuRE 


Inclusion in the Survey is voluntary on 
the part of an agency, and no agency will be 
investigated unless it has filed an Applica- 
tion Blank, which can be obtained from 
Miss Melcher. Any agency or service which 
offers vocational guidance to the public may 
apply. We have deliberately excluded schoo! 
guidance services which are open only to 
students of the school, and Veterans Ad- 
ministration advisement units which are 
exclusively for veterans. Psychological and 
psychiatric clinics, social agencies, and public 
and private employment services may apply, 
provided that vocational guidance is a signifi- 
cant part of their work. Individuals in 
private practice are eligible, as well as 
agencies. 

When an agency files an application, it is 
sent a rather complete questionnaire which is 
to be filled out and returned. An inquiry 
is then sent to each reference listed by the 
agency. The file, including the agency's 
statement and letters of recommendation, is 
next sent to an investigating committee 
appointed or designated by the National 
Committee; this may be the Branch Ethical 
Practices Committee. The investigating 
committee makes its own study of the 
agency by means of a personal visit arranged 


with the agency. The file, including the 


recommendations of the investigating com- 
mittee, is then sent to the National Commit- 
tee, which will meet at intervals and wil! 
carefully consider each case. Decisions will 
be communicated to the local committee and 
to the agency. As soon as possible, the list 
of approved agencies will be published in 
Occupations and also in pamphlet form. 
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To summarize, an agency will not be visited 
until it has filed an application, filled out a 
questionnaire, and supplied two references. 
The National Committee will base its judg- 
ment on data supplied by the agency itself, 
and on the recommendations of the refer- 
ences and the local investigating committec. 

At this point I should like to pay some 
attention to future developments. 

Up to the present, all publicity for this 
Survey has resulted in questions from persons 
who want to know where they can go for 
competent guidance. There has been no 
satisfactory way to answer such requests. 
Particularly in a large city, to name one or 
two agencies which one happens to know, 
and to omit a dozen which one does not know 
so well, is not fair. After our Approved 
List is published, however, we will be able 
to answer such questions. We will not, 
therefore, be afraid to start an all-out cam- 
paign to acquaint the American people about 
the nature of good vocational guidance and 
what it can do for them. When they write 
us, we will no longer have to say, ‘I’m sorry 
but we do not know which vocational gui- 
dance services can be recommended to you." 
With the Approved List available, we could 
recommend that NVGA start an aggressive 
publicity campaign. 

A second issue about which we anticipate 
changes is that of advertising. The publica- 
tion and wide circulation of our list should 
make it unnecessary for ethical vocational 
guidance agencies to advertise in newspapers 
and other media. Until the list is function- 
ing, our ban on advertising is admittedly a 
hardship to self-supporting agencies and for 
this reason we have not been attempting to 
enforce it. If amy agencies have been shy 
about filing applications because they have 
been advertising, may I repeat that we are 
holding the ban on advertising in abeyance 
until our Approved List provides a substitute. 
This does not mean blanket approval of all 
advertising, but allows, temporarily, the use 
of dignified professional announcements and 
notices. 

After the list is available, we hope to 
persuade publishing associations, radio 
chains, and other media of advertising to 
place vocational guidance advertising in the 
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same category as medical or legal advertising. 
It is unrealistic to expect a publisher to try 
to decide which agencies should be allowed 
to advertise and which should not; but the 
refusal of all vocational guidance advertising 
is workable. 

Furthermore, if, for example, the Classified 
Telephone Directories should continue to 
accept vocational guidance advertising as at 
present—-and some of it is pretty bad—each 
Branch could insert in its local directory a 
notice calling attention to the existence of 
our Approved List. The completion of our 
Survey is, therefore, a necessary preliminary 
to effective action in curbing unethical ad- 
vertising. 

Looking again to the future, we may raise 
the question whether the Ethical Practices 
Committee is the proper one to carry out such 
a Survey. We were given the job and we are 
doing it to the best of our ability. But it 
may be noted that the American Psychologi- 
cal Association has a special committee at 
work drafting an ethical code, a Committee 
on Ethics, whose function is primarily to in- 
vestigate complaints, and a third committee 
which is making a survey of psychological 
services. Our NVGA Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee has been attempting to carry on all 
three of these functions, and the load has 
been a heavy one. Once the present Survey is 
substantially complete, the continued main- 
tenance of the Approved List should probably 
be transferred to a special body created for 
that express purpose. 


Some QuEsTIONS AND ANSWERS 


I should now like to answer a few of the 
questions that have been asked about the 


Survey. 


Q: What protection has an agency against 
bias or unfair rejection? 

A: The best protection is the po pwr 
reputation of the national and local 
committees. The national committee 
includes four university teachers of 
guidance, two experienced counselors, 
a social agency executive, and a gui- 
dance specialist in the U. S. Office of 
Education; two are present Trustees of 
NVGA and one is our past president. 
The Branch committees are similarly 
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composed of members whose profes- 
sional judgment and integrity are 
highly respected in their communities. 
How severe are the standards used in 
the Survey? 

The Survey is based upon **‘Minimum 
Standards for Vocational Guidance 
Service,’ the statement approved by 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation last year. We are trying to 
set standards that will allow approval 
of agencies that are doing an honest 
and reasonably satisfactory job. We 
do not expect perfection, and we are 
not trying to set up an elite list or to 
draw fine distinctions with respect to 
levels of competence. We do intend 
to exclude services which are dishonest 
or incompetent. 

Are the standards of our Survey set at 
too low a level, admitting agencies 
which do not merit approval? 

This Survey is based on the standards 
of NVGA as they exist today. We 
believe that they are fair and sensible. 
They cannot be changed by our com- 
mittee alone; any change has to be 
approved by the Trustees and Delegates 
of NVGA. The change in require- 
ments for Professional Membership 
which has just been adopted, auto- 
matically raises one part of the stand- 
ards used in the Survey. 

Are many agencies likely to be turned 
down? 

It is our expectation that relatively few 
agencies will be disapproved. The 
reason for this is not laxity of stand- 
ards, but rather that the agency which 
doubts its ability to gain approval 

either does not file an application, or 
does not return the questionnaire as a 

rule. Our Committee is more con- 
cerned about the opposite problem. 

There must be quite a few. agencies 

which actually merit approval, but 

which, aware that they fall short of 
the ideal in certain respects, have not 

ventured to complete their applications. 

To them I would say, “‘It is better to 

have applied and lost, than never to 

have applied at all.’" We plan to 

notify any agency which fails of ap- 


proval of the basis on which they hay; 
been turned down, and to advise then 
concerning the changes necessary to ger 
on the Approved List. . 
What is the effect on an agency of 
taking part in the Survey? : 
On this we have definite evidenc 
Our questionnaire has caused quite a 
bit of self-criticism. Directors of even 
the best agencies now available have 
pondered over certain sections of the 
questionnaire and have wondered 
whether they were doing as good a job 
as they might. We believe that in chis 
way the Survey is proving to be a 
powerful force in raising the standards 
of vocational guidance practice. 
What recourse is open to an agency 
that is denied approval? 

The agency may apply again after im- 
proving its service. It may also carry 
an appeal to the Board of Trustees, 
which may agree or refuse to review 
the case. 

Does the Survey expose NVGA and its 
officers to the danger of costly legal 
damage suits? 

This question has been given very 
serious consideration, both by the 
Ethical Practices Committee and by 
the Trustees. We believe that we are 
setting up a procedure similar to the 
ssstneing plans used by college and 
scholastic accrediting associations, and 
that the Survey is safe from legal at- 
tack. 

What about agencies in regions where 
there is no Branch Ethical Practices 
Committee? 

Final approval cannot be given unless 
a local committee has made an in- 
vestigation. In publishing the ap- 
proved list, this limitation on the scope 
of the Survey will be explained. This 
point is the most powerful reason why 
every Branch should appoint an Ethi- 
cal Practices Committee; in nearly 
every region there is at least one 
uidance service worthy of listing. 
n the case of agencies in places where 
there is no NVGA Branch, the na- 
tional committee will attempt to set 
up an investigating committee. 
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The Roving Reporter at Chicago 


HE CLAN gathered on the breezy shores of 
Lake Michigan, 1,650 strong, for the 
Annual Convention of the Council of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Associations. The early 
comers registered at the Stevens Easter after- 
noon but the formal program for NVGA did 
not begin until Vice president Speer called the 
opening session to order on Monday morning 
(for addresses, see p. 465; p. 485). 

It was ap exciting Convention: the huge 
crowd, the vast hotel (we were one of nine or 
ten conventions meeting under one roof), the 
stimulating addresses and lively panel dis- 
cussions, the new ideas and new projects 
which made the air electric—spontaneous 
variations on the Convention theme, ‘‘Per- 
sonnel Work as a Profession.”’ 

All the Program Chairmen made heroic 
efforts to reduce the number of meetings, to 
prevent overlapping so that ardent ‘‘conven- 
tioneers’’ could sample most of the good 
things offered. There were few formal break- 
fast meetings and more opportunity for 
friends to visit together or talk shop over the 
breakfast coffee. 

Many mectings were scheduled jointly 
with other organizations. NVGA held a 
joint session Wednesday evening with NADW 
and ACPA. Section meetings of Divisions 
and Committees also joined forces with the 
other organizations, for example, Individual 
Appraisal and NADW, Occupational Research 
and ACPA, and International Relations and 
ACPA. 

There were, of course, the two sessions of 
the Delegate Assembly (see p. 510), the meet- 
ings of the Trustees, and numerous Division 
and Committee meetings, at which business 
was transacted, programs evaluated, new 
projects launched, new goals set for a vigor- 
ous, expanding Association. 

Among the projects of special interest were 
the Proposed Manual on Counselor Training 
(p. 465), the report on the National Survey 
of Guidance Agencies (p. 485), the upgrading 
of professional membership requirements, the 
broadcast of records presented by the Radio 
Committee, the workshop on the use of films, 
and the Publications Committee's analysis of 


the returns to the questionnaire on the con- 
tents of OccuPATIONs. 

Serious meetings and weighty discussions 
did not fill all the waking hours. The 
Chicago Branch arranged a pleasant social 
hour on Monday afternoon; special groups 
met for luncheons or dinners. Alumni of the 
Department of Guidance and Personnel, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, re- 
newed old friendships at dinner, Tuesday 
evening. 

At the NVGA informal banquet, Wednes- 
day evening, H. B. McDaniel was a witty 
toastmaster, introducing the speaker of 
the evening, Ralph Tyler, who discussed 
‘*Achievement Testing and Instruction.” 

Dr. Tyler said that specialists in vocational 
guidance have a vital interest in the changing 
theory and practice of achievement test con- 
struction. During the last quarter century 
an increasingly close relation has developed 
between achievement testing and curriculum 
construction so that achievement testing may 
now be considered an integral part of cur- 
riculum construction. Curriculum construc- 
tion involves selecting objectives, sclecting 
learning experiences, continuous evaluation 
to determine to what extent the curriculum 
is achieving the objectives. Achievement 
testing plays an important role in identifying 
the needs of students who are selecting ob- 
jectives, in clarifying objectives, in testing 
the effectiveness of learning experiences, in 
focusing attention on the organization of 
learning experiences, and in providing tech- 
niques for periodically evaluating the cur 
riculum. Dr. Tyler hopes that the next 25 
years will bring further development in the 
techniques of achievement testing and cur- 
riculum construction and that the relation- 
ship between them will become even closer. 
“Essentially achievement testing is a tool for 
the improvement of education and both tech- 
nical and philosophical problems need to be 
viewed in this light." 


Councit Day 


On Tuesday, Council Day, the constituent 
organizations met in general sessions and at 
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a luncheon. At the morning session, CGPA 
President Daniel D. Feder proposed a fusion 
of guidance and personnel organizations in 
one central professional organization with 
functional groupings. In the discussion 
which followed, the Presidents of the con- 
stituent organizations commented on this 
proposal. (The CGPA Board has appointed 
a committee to study and report on the pro- 
posal. ) 

At the luncheon Herold C. Hunt spoke on 
“Our Professional Horizons." Dr. Hunt 
asked, ‘Are we meeting the needs of our 
greatest natural resources, our children? 
Can we do the job better, prevent the high 
mortality rate of drop-outs from grade school 
and high school?’ This mortality could be 
reduced by smaller classes, more teachers, 
more money, a more intimate approach. 

Youth has been asked what kind of educa- 
tion it wanted in two surveys—the Maryland 
Youth Survey made during the depression 
and the more recent survey made in the state 
of Washington. These boys and girls wanted 
help in growing up successfully, in preparing 
for marriage and family living, in finding and 
advancing in a job. 

If we are to make the most of our human 
resources, we must educate the individual so 
that he achieves self-realization, economic 
adjustment, competency in human relations, 
and a sense of civic responsibility. We can- 
not afford to continue to waste potentially 
fine material—the 4 out of 5 in the upper 25 
per cent of high school graduates who do not 
go to college. The time has come to get a 
priority for education. 

“The Role of the Counselor in World 
Peace Organizations’’ was presented by Ben 
M. Cherrington, who said that we are living 
in a time of turbulence induced by the time 
lag between one community and a global 
community. Youth must be informed about 
the modern world. Education and the cur- 
riculum must be adjusted to meet this need. 
Experts in world affairs have submitted to 
educators of the United States a proposed 
program which will help to make Americans 
world-minded. It includes these principles: 
Anothet world war is a threat to civilization. 


We need a world at peace to promote liberty 
and justice for all. Nothing in human na- 
ture makes war inevitable. Education cap 
be a powerful force for peace. We must learn 
how other peoples think, feel, and live 
Modern technology brings economic security 
but international cooperation in using it is 
needed. We must have a concern for the well- 
being of humanity and an interest in world 
affairs. We must act to bring about world 
peace. These principles must be stressed 
from kindergarten through college. UN- 
ESCO is an international organization to help 
develop global cooperation. But wher 
there are people interested as individuals in 
attaining these ends, there is UNESCO. Ic is 
trying to develop schools and laboratories 
throughout the world, to wipe out illiteracy, 
to relieve social and racial tensions, to further 
communication through the exchange of 
students, teachers, and journalists, and to use 
science for international well-being rather 
than as a source of destruction. 


Exhibits 

The Exhibits are an important attraction at 
every Convention, offering the newest pub- 
lications and counseling tools. This year 
some were located a bit off the beaten track 
but well rewarded those persistent souls who 
followed the long trail to find them. 

Altogether, the Convention was a great 
success; we suggest that you begin to plan 
now for next year—same place, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, April 18-21, 1949.—Ger- 
truDE Wotrr, Assistant Editor, Occupations. 


New CGPA Officers 


The Council Board announces the election 
of these officers for 1948-1949: President, 
Joan Fiss Bishop, Director of Placement, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass.; Vice- 
President, Wendell S. Dysinger, Dean, Mac- 
Murray College, Jacksonville, Ill.; Secretary, 
Howard R. Beattie, Director of Guidance, 
Department of Education, Queens Park, 
Ontario, Canada; and Treasurer, Harold W. 
Bailey, Dean, University of Illinois, Navy 
Pier, Chicago. * 
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The Convention in Brief 


The Convention Program appears in this issue (p. 513). 
Please refer to it for a general over-view of the Convention, 
for names of chairmen of meetings and presiding officers, and 
for the professional status of the speakers. All these details are 
omitted in the published reports to save space and to insure 


greater readability. 


A special “thank you” to the Recorders for their unusually 
competent reporting and generous cooperation.—The Editors. 


General Sessions 


W. Lloyd Warner's stimulating paper was 
entitled “Social Status—Guidance Implica- 
tions."" America has built the most complex 
society in all history, and with it, the most 
elaborate technology. Our survival depends 
on finding, selecting, and placing competent 
persons in the right position. We possess the 
“‘know-how”’ of personnel work but are not 
so efficient in the use of human resources as 
in the use of technological advances. We are 
not doing an adequate job, Dr. Warner says, 
because we accept the principles of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, but fail to recognize 
that the principle of inequality is just as basic 
and is operating powerfully in our society. 

He reported some of the findings from 
studies he conducted in communities through- 
out the country. He believes that the social 
structure rather than economic forces forms 
the basis of our culture; that things of value 
are differentially distributed; that class levels 
exist, but one may associate above or below 
his level; that the class system permits mo- 
bility up or down, according to basic rules. 

Two methods of determining social mo- 
bility were used: evaluative participation and 
the index of status characteristics. In the 
latter the index was computed according to 
four factors: occupation, source of income, 
house type, and the area lived in. 

The Yankee City study revealed six different 
classes: (1) Upper, old aristocracy, reached by 
birth only, comprising 1.4 per cent of the 
population; a small but powerful group. (2) 
Lower-upper, nouveau riche and others, con- 


stituting 1.6 per cent; associating with, but 
not members of the upper class. (3) Upper- 
middle, pillars of society, active in service 
clubs and philanthropic ventures sponsored by 
Group 1,10 to1l5 percent. (4) Lower-middle, 
20 to 26 per cent. (5) Upper-lower, 33 to 34 
per cent, poor but honest workers, including 
skilled tradesmen. (6) Lower, 28 per cent, 
recently arrived foreigners, the poor, the un- 
skilled, the mis-fits, and the loafers. 

Two kinds of mobility have been opera- 
tive. The first, the economic-occupational 
route up from class to class, is gradually being 
closed; more stay at their Own level. The 
classic ‘‘rags to riches’’ hero of an earlier 
generation is less common today. The 
second route, the educational, is now carry- 
ing the burden of mobility. And here is the 
problem Dr. Warner poses for counselors and 
personnel officers: since the educational es- 
calator is barricaded for some and open to 
others, the hope of averting a collapse in our 
social structure lies in the hands of the educa- 
tors. He has no illusions that hierarchies will 
be abolished but their danger must be met by 
keeping the routes of mobility open. En- 
courage children in grade school to continuc 
their education, help them to understand how 
to use their talents. Train teachers to recog- 
nize existing conditions in the social struc- 
ture and try to improve them. Study the 
problems of social mobility. Provide scholar- 
ships and other incentives at lower grade 
levels; they come too late.-—Warp W. Luis, 
Veterans’ Counselor, City College, Pasadena, Calif 
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A Philosophy of Education 


‘A Philosophy of Education for Guidance 
and Personnel Workers,’’ was discussed by 
Willard Spalding. The problem of education 
is the existence of innumerable organizations, 
each concerned with the development of its 
own ideas, to the point that our schools have 
added to and eliminated from their programs 
until they have no real design and seem to be 
going in all directions at the same time. 
The influences of these groups have placed the 
pupil in such a conflicting situation, even 
within the same hour, that the pupil has been 
able to develop an immunity to educational 
patterns that tend to push him from one point 
of view to the other. Educators have gen- 
erally been content to take what others have 
done, what they have read in the literature, 
or what they have learned through courses 
as a basis for design rather than to first de- 
velop purposes for the school. 

The way out for schools is the develop- 
ment of a philosophical foundation upon 
which the program can be designed and on 
which it can rest. Schools might look to the 
procedures of industry which considers first 
the product and sets up a plant to manufac- 
ture this product in the most efficient manner. 
If this procedure is followed the counselor 
can become one of the key persons in the 
development of the school's philosophy. In 
helping the pupil through the present second- 
ary school, the counselor is in the best 
position to see the needs of pupils, to examine 
critically the school program and to suggest 
valuable concepts for the program. 

A second part of our philosophy should be 
our attitude toward change. We accept and 
glory in our technological changes, but when 
it comes to the resulting social changes we 
resist all effort and try to prevent it at every 
turn. In the point of time it has been esti- 
mated that it requires 75 years for 3 per cent 
of our schools to adapt their programs to new 

needs. 


The third aspect of the philosophy of the 
counselor is determining the responsibility 
of the school as a social institution. 
problems which man must face today and 
which need consideration are: (1) The Shrink- 
ing Globe, (2) Social Effects of Scientific Dis 
coveries, (3) Problems of Production, (4 
Social and Political Effects of Population 
Trends, (5) Government by Pressure Groups, 
(6) Nature and Extent of Personal Liberitics. 
(7) Problems of Racial Tolerance. The task 
of education is to develop men physically, 
morally, and intellectually so that they will 
be equipped to handle these problems. Sonx 
of the activities involved in solving thes: 
problems are critical thinking, choice of wis: 
representatives in public office, dealing with 
pressure groups, subordinating personal de- 
sires to the will of the group, accumulating 
pertinent facts, making judgments, analyzing 
propaganda, and participating with others 
toward a common end. Education to this 
end is not the kind of course or courses being 
taught, but the way teaching is done. 

We have passed the point of simple man-to- 
man relationships which could be and stil! 
are governed by the Ten Commandments, th« 
Sermon on the Mount, and the Golden Rule. 
These rules do not fit the complex relation- 
ships between man and corporation, man 
and state, man and organization, or between 
states and corporations, states and organiza- 
tions, and corporations and organizations. 
The great social problems stem in some 
measure from our inability to develop a 
system of distinguishing good from evil in 
these relationships. 

The task of the counselor is to work con- 
tinually to the end of making himself unneces- 
sary. The information and the abilities that 
the counselor has are so vital to education 
that each teacher must have this information 
and develop these skills. 

The second speaker was Alfred Marrow 
(see p. 472)—L. D. Apams, Coordinator, Gui- 
dance and Consultation Services, Richmond, Va. 


Some 
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Professional Training and Certification 


Manual widely (see p. 483): to aid in fivin. 
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Harold L. Taylor, President of Sarah Law- 
rence College, vividly described the qualities 
we look for in a liberally educated person. 
He is one who is deeply interested in life and 
enjoys it; who is sympathetic and generous 
in his attitude to other people, cultures, and 
countries; who accepts his world and himself 
as a growing, changing enterprise; who is 
sensitive to the beautiful and the ugly in 
actions and objects; who believes in human 
rights and freedom; who has a degree of 
knowledge and knows how to get the knowl- 
edge he does not have; and who has at least a 
moderate skill in the art of living. 

To acquire these qualities is not necessarily 
a matter of school and college education but 
of educating the feelings, the thinking, and 
the values of the individual. These values are 
learned only by the immersion of the indi- 
vidual in the stream of human relations which 
make up his daily life. A liberal education 
begins for a child when he explores his tal- 
ents and desires. His mind and the rest of 
him grow together as he plays, competes, 
and learns to cooperate. We want him to 
learn to live in his world by seeing relations 
between one thing and another (philosophy), 
understanding how to deal with himself and 
other people (psychology), the names and 
the nature of things (science), how to enjoy 
himself (the arts), how to exert influence on 
his parents and other people (social science), 
how to count and work things out (mathe- 
matics), how to imagine people and situa- 
tions (literature), and what are the most 
desirable ways to behave (the humanities). 

Any effort to work against the spontanc- 
ous diversity of human talent is doomed to 
failure—you make cither a standardized 
product or a rebel. American education to- 
day is calculated to produce a standard 
college graduate, possessing a standard body 
of knowledge, approved by the authorities. 
The unity now sought is in the direction of 
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general education and results from a sincere 
effort to avoid the hazards of specialized, nar- 
row education and to achieve a breadth of 
knowledge which will equip the student for 
contemporary life. Assuming that the vital 
factor is the subject to be studied, professors 
have devised a new, required curriculum in- 
tended to give a general view of everything 
or to make people specialists in the general 

The function of education in terms of 
student needs and wants and in terms of 
modern social crises should rather be to re- 
store the individual his confidence in himself 
and in his ability to solve social problems. 
The prime educational need is for knowledge 
of our present situation and an understanding 
of the human forces which are making 
the future. Otherwise there will be no future 
but only an uneasy five years with an enor- 
mous bang at the end of it. 

Fortunately a clear line of action is indi- 
cated in the Report of the President's Commis- 
sion on Higher Education. The report empha- 
sizes that college life must be of a piece, 
that the gap between the academic and the 
personal must be closed by the union of coun- 
seling with learning, learning with acting, 
and acting with knowing. A basic need is 
to restore the individual to the center of the 
institutional life. 

College students are mature enough to be 
trusted, wise enough to be guided, and eager 
enough to be educated so that they should 
have more responsibility and more chance to 
work out their own destinies. The new cur- 
riculum must extend beyond the campus deep 
into the elements of contemporary life. The 
test of a subject will be whether it yields an 
understanding of the most crucial questions 
of our present lives. And the curriculum 
throughout must be concerned with the basic 
art—the joy of living, growing, and under- 
standing.—Joun H. Cornenusen, Jr., Dean 
of Men, San Francisco State College, Calif. 
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Professional Training and Certification 


At the first session of the Division of Pro- 
fessional Training and Certification, Harry 
A. Jager read a paper on ‘‘Trends in Counselor 
Training.”" (See p. 477.) J. Wendell Yeo 
followed with *‘A Basic Core of Training for 
All Counselors."’ He listed the duties of 
counselors given by C. Gilbert Wrenn in the 
chapter, ‘‘Duties and Qualifications of Coun- 
selors,"’ in the proposed Manual on the Pro- 
fessional Preparation of Counselors which was 
presented for the consideration of the Trustees 
at this Convention. (See p. 483.) Dr. Yeo 
said that his core curriculum was the product 
of his own thinking. The counselor's basic 
training should equip him to understand the 
principles underlying growth and adjustment, 
to understand the conditions that create 
problems and involve the making of plans, 
decisions, and adjustments by the individual. 
He should be competent in using the tech- 
niques for appraising and recording the nature 
of the individual's problems and his poten- 
tiality for solving them; he should know 
interviewing techniques and group procedures 
which would help the client to understand 
himself and help him to take intelligent ac- 
tion; and he should understand the principles 
and practices which contribute to the work- 
ers orientation to his chosen field of service. 


The core curriculum must contain realistic. 


experience as well as theoretical training. 

A panel led by Raymond N. Hatch dis- 
cussed ‘‘Counselor Training in Specialized 
Fields.’" George Hutcherson reported that 
New York State is considering a third revi- 
sion of its certification requirements. Each 
revision has been made with a more scientific 
approach, using job analysis as the major 
technique. He raised this question: Are 
counselors doing what they should do? 

Gertrude Forrester advocated extending in- 
service training activities. She had found 
rotation of assignments fruitful, including 
placement, follow-up, research, group work, 
library work, etc. She also had her staff 
members use evaluation questionnaires and 
state certification items. 

Althea Hottel outlined the many duties 
and the ideal training for a dean of women. 
Charles Odell urged NVGA to distribute the 


Manual widely (see p. 483); to aid in fixing 
counselor titles, descriptions, and compensa. 
tions; to urge administrators to make the 
maximum use of counselors; to encourage ; 
wider use of George-Barden funds; and , 
provide leadership in the development 
training opportunities. Paul Gorby r. 
minded the group that after the candidat. 
has been carefully selected and trained as , 
counselor he must continue to grow pro- 
fessionally on the job. In the discussion, 
opinion was divided. Should training op. 
portunities be extended downward to includ: 
undergraduate training? Should  graduat: 
study be increased? Or both? Should ori. 
entation and occupational information }. 
delegated to the classroom teacher or to the 
counselor? Reference was made to the Min- 
nesota study which suggests that a coordi- 
nated individual and group attack was mor 
effective than either approach alone. 

DWane R. Cottins, Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Connecticut. 


CERTIFICATION 


At the second session of the Division, 
Arthur L. Benson discussed *‘Certification of 
Counselors—Present Status in the States.” 
He said that the status of certification was 
confused because 48 states are involved and 
because the philosophical base is not settled 
There are, however, certain advantages 
certification provides status for the individual 
concerned; it assists administrators and 
consumers; it affects training programs. H¢ 
warned that the effect on training programs 
would be bad unless certification requirements 
outlined only general areas for training, 
otherwise there can develop a conflict be- 
tween established requirements and current 
practice. 

A OIGS questionnaire answered by 46 states, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, 
and Hawaii revealed that in 67 per cent of the 
states there are no special qualifications for 
counselors. Mr. Benson then discussed the 
variations of requirements in the 16 states 
which had certification programs or were de- 
vising programs at the time the questionnaire 
was circulated. Two patterns appear: require: 
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(3) references from the community of opera- 
tion, (4) improving the method of securing 
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iD fixinpfMments which allow for variations in amount 
COMpens;. ff training in various areas as well as some 
Make theMMaritude in the selection of areas; require- 
COurage ,MMments stated in specific numbers of credit 
; and tofMhours demanded in certain designated areas, 


PMent of Mor in some Cases, courses. 
Orby te. The most frequent requirement was train- 
Candidat fing in the principles and practices of the 
ined as 3 MMyuidance program (the introductory or basic 
TOW pro- guidance course). Tests and Measurements 
iSCUssion, came next. Only 11 of the 16 states reporting 
ning op-fFrequire training in occupational information. 
O include HOnly half the states require training in the 
gtaduat [rheory of counseling. Teaching experience 
ould ori- fis most frequently required. Oniy two states 
ation be [¥require counseling experience. Most states do 
1 to the aot specify any personal requirements. Much 
he Min- [research is therefore needed to determine the 
Coordi. Binds of training, experience, and personal 
‘as more Rcharacteristics which make for success in 
alone.— BB counseling. . 
fessor of ® John G. Darley discussed the work of the 
Board of Examiners in Professional Psychol- 
ogy of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. He gave the requirements that must 
be met by those applying for diplomas in 
counseling and guidance. (The other areas 
Vision, [are clinical and industrial.) He pointed out 
tion of fF the difficulty of defining clinical psychology 
tates."’ and counseling and guidance so as to distin- 
m was Mguish between them. The APA Board de- 
-d and cided not to issue multiple certification in 
ettled. Bmore than one area and to require the Ph.D. 
itages: [Pdegree. The candidate must be an adequate 
vidual J representative of psychology in his com- 
; and § munity. 

He Leonard M. Miller then made a progress 
grams report on the Manual. (See p. 483.) The 
ments group voted unanimously that the Manual be 
ning; § published as soon as possible.—Roy B. 
t be- B Hackman, Associate Professor of Psychology, 


Temple University, Philadel phia. 
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Professional Membership 


ales, 
Rico, Clarence W. Failor spoke on the ‘Urgency 
Fhe Bt foe Up-grading Professional Membership 
y dor Requirements.’ Amending the By-Laws to 
the F raise requirements is a step in the right direc- 
ates Btion. Much still remains tobe done. There 
de- Bis too high a turnover in membership; 
aire’ § “local’’ members constitute the bulk of the 
oad membership in many Branches; relatively 
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the business of learning, making a living, 
taking his adult place in society. 
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few vote in the national elections; NVGA 
is not given the recognition granted other pro- 
fessional groups; many instructors giving 
summer courses in counseling are not mem- 
bers of NVGA, CPA, or ACPA. There are 
inadequacies in the curricula offered. Due 
to the shortage of counselors, poorly quali- 
fied persons are being trained on the job. In 
setting up standards for judging agencies, 
NVGA is doing a fine piece of work through 
the Ethical Seackions Committee. (See p. 485.) 
The Association must adopt and enforce 
membership standards at a professional level 
if it is to have influence in the solution of 
problems of certification, ethical practices, 
and sound curriculum offerings. Professional 
members should form the core of the Associa- 
tion, giving it professional status and sta- 
bility; a type of membership might be set 
up permitting affiliation by the novice, the 
student, and others engaged in related work, 
with a keen interest in guidance. 

Dr. Failor then discussed the change in the 
By-Laws increasing the requirements for 
professional membership. The Professional 
Membership Committee has drawn up a list 
of courses to be included in the 30 semester 
hours of graduate study required of an appli- 
cant for professional membership which is to 
be presented to the Trustees. Requirements, 
continued Dr. Failor, are still too lax. The 
nature of experience required should be more 
specifically defined. 

Closely linked to the problem of profes- 
sionalization is the question of the function, 
purpose, and scope of the Association and its 
relation to other professional associations in 
the field. Unless NVGA ty itself or in 
conjunction with a larger organization es- 
tablishes and enforces standards of profes 
sional preparation and professional compe- 
tence ‘‘we shall continue to lack the profes- 
sional prestige that will enable us to do the 
work which many of us are prepared to do 
and which cries out to be done.”’ 

A lively discussion led by Julia Alsberg 
followed. She reported that the Professional 
Membership Committee had made the follow- 
ing suggestions to the Board of Trustees: 
(1) Receipt of applications throughout the 
year, with Committee consideration at two 


announced dates, (2) new application forms, 
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(3) references from the community of opera- 
tion, (4) improving the method of securing 
sponsors, (5) provisions for appeal, (6) re- 
quirement of a five-dollar application fee. 

It was agreed that raising standards of 
training and membership would increase the 
prestige value and provide an incentive. The 
present 319 professional members would re- 
main the nucleus; in nearly all cases they 
meet the new standards. The Committee 
announced that a plan had been devised for 
checking on the courses reported on the ap- 
plication. It was suggested that type of 
membership should be indicated on the 
membership card. 

The Proposed Manual on the Professional Prepa- 
ration of Counselors was frequently referred 
to as the possible answer to many problems 
of professional status.—DWane R. Co.t1ns, 
Assistant Professor of Education, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


School Counselors 


The panel discussed ‘‘Trends in Counselor 
Use of School and Community Resources."’ 
Curriculum resources were considered by 
Barbara Wright who declared that while the 
emphasis in the future will be on the individ- 
ual, there will be greater use of group 
methods. In the next ten years there will be 
much experimentation in group dynamics. 
Youth will have a larger share in planning 
both curricular and extra-curricular activities. 
Curricula will be developed to include prob- 
lems of sex, family relations, personality 
adjustment. 

S. A. Hamrin asked counselors to remember 
that their clients have families. They must 
bolster the family unit, include both parents 
in the counseling program. Children, he 
reminded the group, spend far more time with 
their families than in school. 

The trend in social agencies was discussed 
by Marguerite W. Zapoleon. The increase 
in specialization in social work requires good 
referral techniques. Directories of Social 
Agencies give counselors useful information 
about community resources. 

Business, industry, and labor have material 
available on vocational trends, Mary Corre 
pointed out. The Employment Service has 


valuable material. Analysis of work ¢ 
tificate figures reveal types of recent jobs aya 
able. The Occupational Research Division 
NVGA, supplies significant information. She 
reminded counselors that they should demanj 
that the date and a statement about the cy). 
lection of the data should always be include: 
in materials on occupational informativy 
There should also be a close relationship with 
business and industry through field trips }; 
students and counselors and through visi; 
of industrialists to the schools for conferen: 
and consultation.—James E. McKer, Cou». 
selor Trainer, Mississippi Southern Collex 
Hattiesburg. 


Personal Counselors 


Douglas D. Blocksma described a study of 
the results of a short-term training progran 
for personal counselors. He said that ; 
‘measureable degree of client-centered coun- 
seling techniques can be learned in a six weeks 
training course.’” Selected groups of VA 
counselors took the course at the Counseling 
Center of the University of Chicago. Stu- 
dents with an M.A. in Psychology and three 
years’ counseling experiénce received a pre- 
test, followed by six weeks’ intensive train- 
ing. In the pre-test Dr. Blocksma played 
the role of client and used fixed responses t 
his counselor-students’ queries and con- 
ments. The test was given again at the en 
of the training period. The course included 
daily lectures on theory, therapy procedures, 
observation and practice of couftseling. Ao 
incomplete study of the results indicate that 
student-counselors use the client-centered 
counseling method more than before receiving 
the training. 

Isaiah Rochlin discussed the role of per- 
sonal counselors in the VA program. After 
a series of conferences the areas of personal 
and vocational counselors were clearly de- 
fined and the veterans were helped to use 
the personal counselor to advantage. 

Oliver Brown indicated that the therapy 
in a client-centered relationship is not sig- 
nificantly different when the problem is vo- 
cational, or personal, social, and emotional. 
He cited a case to illustrate that some voca- 
tional problems may be only a manifestation 
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William M. Gibert stated that there is no 


Harold Seashore discussed ‘‘Some Prin 
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{ deeper maladjustment. A counselor can 
reate a relationship in which the client will 
eel free to present all factors which cause 
him concern, not limiting himself to the 
problem for which he originally sought 
founseling help. 

How vocational counseling operates in an 
gency where tests are part of the program 
was described by Julius Seeman. He said 
‘hat an evaluation of vocational guidance 
procedures leaves no doubt thar significant 
srediction of vocational adjustment has been 
made possible and that advisement and selec- 
rion procedures have benefited accordingly. 
There are clients, however, who seem to fall 
below or above predicted performance and 
others who cannot assimilate even the best 
information. To achieve maximum results 
the counselor must create a friendly environ- 
ment, help the client to understand the pur- 
pose of the test and the information it will 
provide. In this system, the client himself 
decides which tests he will take, as a process 
f self-exploration. In his concern about 
rests the counselor must not push the client 
into the background. Important clues may 
be gleaned from the client's refusal to take 

certain tests, for example.—VirGinia Batr- 
LARD, Supervisor of Counseling and Placement, 
Long Beach City Schools, Calif. 


Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and 
Instruction 


Joint Meetinc with NADW 


Esther M. Dimchevsky, speaking on 
‘Counseling on Emotional! Problems,”’ said 
that almost any form of behavior may be a 
symptom of an emotional problem. The 
counselor aims to develop in the client the 
ability to evaluate himself properly and to 
adjust to the changing needs of the self and 
the demands of the environment. At no 
time is the purpose of counseling to remove 
emotional problems but rather to help the 
student detect, analyze, and handle emotions 
and attitudes which inhibit learning and 
prevent normal! social contacts and relation- 
ships. The purpose of counseling is not 
limited to correcting existing emotional 
problems but rather to preventing them, 
freeing the student to devote his energies to 
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the business of learning, making a living, and 
taking his adult place in society. 
counseling is essentially a personal relation- 
ship, it behooves the counselor continually 
to take stock of himself, his own personality, 
emotional balance, objectivity, ability to 
understand the student. The willingness to 
learn and grow is especially important in 
counseling on emotional problems. 
Catherine Evans, in discussing this paper, 
pointed out the difficulty of reaching students 
who need help in a large university. Small 
staffs make group guidance necessary, al- 
though this is not the ideal technique for 
dealing with emotional problems. Social 
programs can help meet certain social needs 
“Mental Hygiene for the Counselor,"’ pre- 
sented by James G. Miller, stressed also the 
need for the counselor to check frequently on 
his own emotional balance. “‘Like other 
finely adjusted instruments he is likely to get 
out of kilter, especially when dealing with 
problems of suc h complexity and high emo- 
tional charge as the vocational or educational 
guidance of clients in the neuropsychiatric 


Since 


field.’* If the counselor has been compe- 
tently trained he should have the self-re- 
liance of real scientific knowledge. He 


should also have a clear idea of when prob- 
lems are beyond the range of his competency 
and when to refer the client to experts. 

In discussing Dr. Miller’s paper, Kate H 
Mueller noted some hazards of counselors 
long, irregular hours, constant association 
with different age groups, and lack of asso- 
ciation with their peers, lack of time for read- 
ing and thinking. She also said counselors 
should be aware of social pressures and prop- 
aganda which influence students. 


At the second meeting of the Division, 
“Current Problems of the Vocational Gui- 
dance Aspects of Individual Appraisal’’ was 
considered by a panel. Ralph Berdie re- 
viewed the history of psychometric proce- 
dures. Earliest testing was of psychomotor 
behavior. Next intelligence testing was de- 
veloped and extended. Testing of interests 
and aspects of personality has been a more 
recent development. Appraisal methods, 
however, are not limited to tests. 
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At the second session of the Division, che 
Grouns with Ilnmer Place. 
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William M, Gibert stated that there is no 
broad generalization which can serve as a 
criterion for deciding when to use tests. The 
decision must be based on the specific case. 
The counselor should explain to the client 
in simple terms why the tests are being given 
and should ask him if he feels that the test 
would be valuable for him. The client, 
however, should not have complete freedom 
to choose the tests. Test results must be 
considered for individuals as suggestive only. 
They contribute to the total picture, which 
includes academic record, work experience, 
job promotions, social adjustment, emotional 
balance. Use projective tests in vocational 
counseling, but with good clinical sense and 
caution. Whatever knowledge they reveal 
regarding personality is valuable since the 
ability to get along with people is of prime 
importance in job satisfaction and success. 
There is great need for research on tests and 
on the making of new tests. It is important 
not to oversell the public on tests or it will 
lose confidence in professional procedures and 
the sound development of counseling services 
may be retarded. 


Fred McKinney discussed ‘‘Individual Ap- 
praisal through Counseling and Interview 
Methods."” He noted the increased use of 
non-directive counseling in vocational gui- 
dance. This approach can be used in the 
first interview to gain clearer definition of the 
problem, as a preparation for testing, in in- 
terpreting test results, and in handling cases 
in which there is a discrepancy between occu- 
pational choice and capacity. He warned 
that projective techniques are the least fool- 
proof of any of the accepted psychological 
techniques. They require long, intensive, 
specialized training and expericace. If the 
counselor includes in his service attention to 
attitudes and feelings, vocational counseling 
will become more costly in time and money. 
There will be a tendency to use short-term 
techniques and group methods. Expressive 
methods are being used increasingly. Field 
trips, films, and writing out thoughts about 
occupations all serve as expressive methods 
of appraising the individual. There is re- 
search in progress on expressive behavior but 
results are not yet ready for practical applica- 
tion. 
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Harold Seashore discussed ‘Some Pring). 
ples of Differential Diagnosis.’ The aim 
testing in educational and vocational counsel. 
ing is differential prediction. In the last 3 
years there has been a shift from the use of 
single tests to integrated batteries. In coy 
structing a differential aptitude test the majoy 
tasks are to standardize on groups typical of 
those to be counseled, provide variety 0; 
standards to determine how the counsel: 
ranks not only with his fellows but also dif 
ferentially within himself, achieve a suf. 
ficiently reliable score, include only tests 
relatively independent of each other, deter. 
mine the significance of differences within , 
profile, provide adequate validation. Better 
counseling will result when test technicians 
come closer to solutions of these problem 
and when counselors better understand tes: 
results. 

Methods of appraisal other than tests wer 
presented by Frank H. Finch. He said thar 
the typical school uses school records widely 
but without understanding them. Scho 
grades often fail as predictors because content 
of courses is unrelated to post-school jobs 
Attendance records are significant only when 
separated by sex; girls’ attendance records 
are significant. Records of observation of 
behavior when the child is not under teacher 
control are valuable for appraisal. Trained 
observation of him in the lunch room, for 
example, can contribute to the over-all pic- 
ture of the child. 

In the general discussion which followed 
the panel, technical questions were posed 
the validity of criterion scores, the use o! 
specific norms, the importance of defining the 
criterion operationally, and the pros and cons 
of reviewing with students their test pro- 
files.—Stantey S. Marzorr, [/linois State 
Normal University, Normal, 1/1. 


Placement and Follow-up 


The topic, “‘Is a Specialized Separate Em- 
ployment Service Advisable for Young Work- 
ers?”’ provoked lively discussion. Three 
speakers agreed that separation was advis- 
able: Sumner H. Horton, T. A. Anderson, 


and J. G. Bisson. Louis Ravin took the op- 
posite point of view. Those favoring sepa- 
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Princ. cation gave these reasons: Placement of 
€ aim of youth involves different problems and tech- 
Counse).M aiques, @ specialist in youth can provide 
e last yf better service, become more familiar with 
le use of community resources and the local labor 
In con. market for youth, “‘sell’’ youth to the em- 
he Major ployer more effectively. Youth prefers a 
‘pical off separate office where he competes with his 
riety own age group. A specialized service eases 
ounsele: ff the transition from school to job. 
also dif Mr. Ravin, on the other hand, declared 

a suf-@§ chat the need for a separate service has passed. 
ly tests ff Counselors should beware of the ‘‘mom"’ at- 
, deter- titude, of over-protecting youth. Conditions 
ithin aff have changed so that there is less danger of 

Better youth being exploited by employers. Youth 
icians ff entering the labor market today are ready to 
‘Oblems associate with adult workers and do not 
nd tes: want to be segregated. The specialization 

should be on the type of problem, rather than 
ts were on the age of the client. Opposition to this 
id thar point of view was expressed in the general 
videly @ discussion, as well as by the three speakers. 
Schoc Another question considered was whether 
ontent § the specialized employment service for youth 
| jobs. should be the responsibility of the schools 

When § or of the Public Employment Service. Here 
ecords § the division of opinion was natural: Mr. 
on otf Horton and Mr. Anderson, schoolmen, ad- 
cacher # yocated school services, and Mr. Bisson of 
rained the Canadian Unemployment Commission 
n, for and Mr. Ravin of the U. S. Employment Ser- 
1 pic- vice argued for the Public Employment Ser- 

vices. Mr. Bisson’s paper gave the group an 
lowed interesting picture of the way the Canadian 
oscd: B system operates. 
~ The schoolmen said that schools were 
§ the f more familiar with the child, records were 
cons Bmore easily available, teaching and counsel- 

Pro & ing should be linked to placement, the school 

Stat @ is the natural place for employers to turn for 

young workers. The Employment Service 
men argued that they were better equipped 
to do the job, were in closer touch with em- 
ployers and the labor market. In a school, 

Em- placement is likely to be subordinated to 
ork-§ other activities. Both sides agreed that 
hree § school and Employment Service should work 
lvis- § closely together.—C rare L. Lewis, Senior 
son, § Employment Consultant, Vocational Placement, 
op N. Y. State Employment Service, New York 


epa- City. 
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At the second session of the Division, che 
group discussed “Groups with Unmet Place- 
ment Needs: Coordinated Community 
Action to Meet Them.’’ These groups in- 
clude the aged, youth unprepared for the 
world of work, the handicapped, delin- 
quents, and college graduates, particularly 
those who took the liberal arts courses. 

Helen R. Smith said that placement needs 
of some groups were unmet because employ- 
ers were not yet sufficiently interested in 
finding the members of those groups who are 
employable. The public’s understanding and 
sympathetic support of both employer and 
applicant are needed to remedy this situation. 

Today persons in allied professions are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the value of 
normal work experience in developing nor- 
mal people and keeping them normal. If the 
educational and vocational counselors join 
forces with other professional workers deal- 
ing with these special groups, together they 
may reach the roots of the problem of the 
unused worker who can be valuable to the 
employer. 

The specific problems of youth were pre- 
sented by’S. Hughes Chambers who described 
the work of the Citizens Committee on Youth 
Employment of Louisville. Youth lack the 
skills and training to equip them for a place 
in industry. The schools are twenty-five 
years behind business and industry. The 
vocational guidance program in the local 
schools was found to be weak. Counselors 
should be more aware of the demands of 
business and industry. More laws will not 
solve the problem of the occupational ad- 
justment of youth. Present laws are not 
enforced. Existing conditions can be changed; 
youth can be given the opportunity that is 
its heritage through the cooperation of 
homes, schools, churches, business, civic or- 
ganizations, and law enforcement authorities. 

Helen Becht considered the needs of the 
handicapped. Individuals who deviate from 
the majority and have difficulty in making 
occupational adjustment are classified as 
handicapped, as well as those with physical 
impairment. A so-called ‘‘normal’’ person 


who reacts violently at the sight of a spastic 


might also be thought of as ‘‘handicapped."’ 
According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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handicapped persons (those having physical 
impairment employed in similar jobs and 
under similar conditions as the non-handi- 
capped) have a record as good as, and in some 
cases better than, the non-handicapped. 
Often the handicap is a personal rather than a 
vocational handicap. To meet the place- 
ment problems of the handicapped a com- 
munity must organize, the attitudes of em- 
ployers must be changed. 

The great increase in college enrollment 
poses special problems for the placement of 
graduates, Frank Endicott declared. Com- 
petition will be more keen; students must be 
helped to plan realistically. The college 
freshman of 1948 must make vocational plans 
based on the best information available con- 
cerning the employment situation in 1952. 
He should have vocations which may serve 
as alternates to his first choice, prepare him- 
self in two or more fields. Because of the 
growing competition in the labor market 
girls might be urged to plan for careers in 
which women have always been outstanding. 

The problems of the delinquent should be 
solved by placement and case workers co- 
operating, the discussants agreed.- Refusal 
to employ breaks down self-confidence; a 
gain in self-confidence can restore employ- 
ability. A study of 61 delinquent boys 
showed that 32 per cent were restored to nor- 
mal employment through the concerted ef- 
fort of case workers, placement workers, a 
psychologist, and teachers and counselors.— 
GERTRUDE QuiINN, Placement Counselor, Mar- 
shall High School, Chicago. 


Rehabilitation Workers 


Morton Seidenfeld opened the discussion 
of “Research and Adjustment Problems of 
the Handicapped,"’ by asking counselors to 
avoid a loose interpretation of words like 
‘‘adjustment’’ and ‘“‘research.’" Too much 
research on adjustment of the handicapped is 
based on inadequate evidence and doubtful 
criteria, with too little attention to the 
validity of the psychological instruments 
used. In assessing the adjustment capacity 
of the client, the counselor is generally deal- 
ing with a stranger. The client's ability to 
adjust emotionally to the job is an important 
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factor which must be considered as well as 
his ability to accept physical limitations and 
to withstand frustrations. Dr. Seidenfe|j 
then outlined a program in which the coun- 
selor would make a job analysis of possible 
jobs for the client, then list the personality 
determinants of success or failure in the 
performance of each job. From this list, 
select the variables to be measured by the 
assessment process. 

“The Disabled College Veteran Today’ 
was the subject of a paper by Ralph J. Strom, 
who described a survey of disabled college 
veterans made by the American Council on 
Education. Among those on the Advisory 
Committee were C. L. Shartle, E. G. William- 
son, D. D. Feder, and Mitchell Dreese. 
Forty institutions, representing various types 
and distributed geographically, were sur- 
veyed. Fifty to a 100 on each campus were 
interviewed. The purpose was to present 
the findings to administrators and personne! 
workers in colleges and umiversities, to 
stimulate study of local conditions and a 
comparison with the nation-wide condi- 
tions, to point up the services and techniques 
required by the colleges to meet the special 
needs of disabled students. The findings 
showed that 42 per cent of married disabled 
veterans would have been unable to go to 
college without the aid of the ‘Rehab. Bill.” 
Both disabled and non-disabled veterans felt 
that they had a more serious attitude toward 
education than the non-veteran student. 
Fifty-one per cent of the non-disabled and 42 
per cent of the disabled veterans reported 
that their post-war vocational goals were the 
same as their pre-war goals. Only one-third 
of the veterans indicated that they had re- 
ceived adequate vocational guidance at 
school. One veteran in two had not con- 
sulted his school concerning his vocational 
plans. Four out of ten sought vocational 
counseling outside their schools and the 
VA, and three out of ten found this outside 
assistance more helpful. Detailed question- 
Maifes were sent to institutions which are 
members of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, asking them to list the special ser- 
vices they offer handicapped veterans. The 
list showed great varieties of services. 
In the survey, 59 per cent of the disabled 
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Well as HM veterans reported that their colleges had done 
Ons and @ nothing to aid them to adjust to campus life. 
idenfeld fH The findings of the study indicate that the 


le COun- 
POssible 


colleges should identify students needing 
assistance and coordinate the services under 


Onality MH one administrator. To insure that the ser- 
in the # vices are being provided, continuous follow- 
1s list, up is Mecessary. 
by the Wilma Donahue, in her discussion of coun- 
sling problems with the visually handi- 
Oday’ i capped, stressed the need of a basic philos- 
Strom, ophy to unify and give direction to research 
“ollege Mf in the measurement and counseling of the 
cil on blind. We lack information on the em- 
visory @ ployability of the blind and the difference 
Iliam- @f in adjustment needed for the totally blind 
reese. HH and the industrially blind. Standard psycho- 
‘Types @ logical tests for the blind, adequate inven- 
- SUt- @ tories of personality adjustment, and voca- 
Were @ tional interests are needed. Dr. Donahue 
resent @ stressed the importance of treating each blind 
onne! § person as an individual. 
%» tO A study of 200 disabled veterans made at 
nd a fF Cornell University was described by A. Gor- 
ondi- 9 don Nelson. After studying case records, the 
iques @ vocational appraiser classified the men as 
cial to types of need for vocational counseling: 
lings the veteran with a specific vocational goal, 
bled the veteran with an objective but uncertain 
0 tO as to training, the client with two or more 
ill.” specific vocations in mind, the veteran inter- 
felt ested in fields of occupations, and the client 
vard who had no specific interests or who had 
cat. made an inappropriate choice or who dis- 
1 42 played psychological or physical symptoms 
rted indicating he was not in condition to make a 
the specific choice at the time. 
uird The study dealt with a small number of 
re- persons; it was limited to the appraisal of 
at only one individual; it should be considered 
on- as an exploratory survey of a problem which 
nal needs more research. The results, however, 
nal do provoke reflection on questions of tech- 


the niques of counseling (directive versus non- 
directive), effectiveness of vocational coun- 
seling, types of problems presented by coun- 
selees.—James W. Curtis, Psychologist, I/linois 


Rehabilitation Agency, Springfield. 


Administration and Supervision 


“The Guidance Administrator Plans an 
Integrated Testing Program’’ was the theme 
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of the discussion. Walter N. Durost outlined 
plans for a program, illustrated types of test- 
ing programs, and showed how the tes 
activities should become a of an inte 
grated program. 
not only be a specialist in his field and famil- 
iar with tests and their interpretation. He 
must also be an able administrator and skill- 
ful in public relations so that he can deal 
with parents, representatives of business and 
industry, college personnel, non-school agen 
cies, and the community 

Information resulting from a testing pro- 


gram should be available to the principal or 


part 


The guidance director must 


other administrators so that he can arrange 
for special classes or make other needed ad- 


justments. Parents and teachers also need 
the information to understand the child com- 
pletely. Cumulative records beginning when 


the child first enters school are essential to a 
good program. One of the problems in keep- 
ing such a record is establishing test norms 
comparable from one test to another 

In the discussion, Virginia Bailard stressed 
the need for better articulation between ele- 
mentary and junior high school counseling 
Harold Seashore warned that there must be 
a properly planned program to insure that 
testing is welldone. Testing responsibilities 
should be coordinated under one person for 
there is no fundamental difference in the mea- 
surement aspects of different kinds of tests. 
Several discussants suggested the need for be- 
ginning personnel work with the pre-school 
child, working with parents at the same time. 
How much test information should be given 
to pupils, parents, and employers was con- 
sidered. 

In summarizing the discussion, Chairman 
Robert Carey urged that testing results be 
made available promptly to teachers and ad- 
ministrators. A time lag makes a program 
valueless for teaching, counseling, or reme- 
dial procedures. The guidance director 
should organize the machinery of his testing 
program so that the staff can handle the rou- 
tine scoring, tabulation, etc., freeing the 
director for administration and supervision. 
Joun G. Opcers, Supervisor, OIGS, Columbus, 


Ohio. 
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The following discussants described pro- 
grams in operation and will correspond or 
send descriptive literature on request: 

Vocational Guidance with Out-of-School 
Folks, age 16-60—John A. Mapp, Directing 
Counselor, State Consultation Service, 815 E. 
Franklin Street, Richmond, Va.; Cumulative 
Records—T. J. Kuemmerlein, Dir., Pupil 
Personnel, Milwaukee Public Schools, 1111 
N. 10 St., Milwaukee, Wis.; State-Wide 
Testing Program (Bulletins 19, 19A, 19B, 
19C, 19D)—Truman Cheney, Supr., Voc. 
Guidance, State Dept. of Education, Helena, 
Mont.; 4-Year College Guidance Program— 
Floyd A. Rensel, Dir. of Guidance, Univ. of 
Dayton, Dayton, Ohio; Philadelphia Pupil 
Appraisal Program—Philip A. Boyer, Dir. 
of Research, Board of Education, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Coop. School-Industry Testing 
and Placement Program—Robert E. Carey, 
Board of Education, 138 S. Broadway, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y.; Psychological Services Center 
Evaluaton of Applicants for Business and 
Industry, Also Similar Service to Schools 
on request—C. W. Scort, Dir. Voc. Counsel- 
ing Service, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn.; 
Experimental Cooperative Testing, Guidance 
and Placement Program between Selected 
Schools and Ohio State Employment Services 
Offices, Use of USES General Aptitude Test 
Battery in School Guidance Program—John 
G. Odgers, Supr. of Guidance Services, State 
Dept. of Education, 68 E. Gay St., Columbus, 
Ohio; County-Wide Guidance and Testing 
Program—John S. Charlton, Counselor-Co- 
ordinator, Nyack High School, Nyack, N. Y. 


At the second meeting of the Division 
‘The Organizational and Administrative Re- 
lations of the Guidance Program’ was con- 
sidered. One fundamental difficulty, accord- 
ing to Glenn E. Smith, is failure to recognize 
the distinction between instructional and 
guidance services. Administrators must rec- 
ognize counseling as the service around 
which the guidance program centers. Use of 
“*guidance’’ as a noun hinders the develop- 
ment of programs. When school adminis- 
trators think of guidance services as specific 
activities which make up an integrated pro- 
gtam, the development of a functional, in- 
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‘They now make a continuous forecast, in- 
stead of a single forecast, thus recognizing 











































tegrated series of guidance services becomes 
easier. Many schools develop guidance er. 
vices on a group basis. The concept of group 
guidance, said Mr. Smith, is antithetical to 
existing knowledge of individual differences 

The patterns of guidance programs are af- 
fected by the point of view of those respon- 
sible for developing them. These varying 
points of view are reflected in the terminology 
used. We need a reasonably uniform body 
of terminology and agreement on basic 
principles. Mary Corre asked whether it 
would not be possible to agree on basic prin- 
ciples for organization and administration. 
Warren K. Layton said we should attempt to 
develop a set of desirable practices and to 
make them available to administrators, 
principals, supervisors, and counselors. 
George E. Hutcherson suggested that we 
must learn how to interest the high school 
principal (who is often the key person) in 
the program to win his approval and hearty 
cooperation.—Ray Bryan, Associate Professor 
of Vocational Education, Iowa State College, 
Ames. 
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Occupational Research 


More than 80 persons attended this group 
meeting and many joined in the lively discus- 
sions which followed the formal papers. The 
theme was “‘Some Techniques Used in Pre- 
dicting Trends in Business and Employ- 
ment."" Walter E. Hoadley, Jr., explained 
how the Federal Reserve Banks make fore- 
casts. Primarily they make short-run fore- 
casts in business for about six months ahead 
but do not rule out long-range possibilities. 
‘Some changes in techniques have been made. 


constant changes. They give a range of 
possibilities, narrowing the range. The pin 
point forecast may occasionally be admitted. 
They document the forecast by sampling, 
asking business leaders and economists what 
they expect. They obtain the data direct 
from business rather than from business ba- 
rometers. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago uses 


: . ti 
a composite method. It studies the past re- aw 
lationship of the normal and the down- es 
turns. It analyzes the current situation from me 
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a study of official statistics and reports from 
friends and observers in business. This re- 
quires screening out and balancing subjective 
elements. They anticipate new factors that 
may occur, such as the political situation, 
legislation, crop conditions, etc. They set 
up alternatives and select the most likely one. 
They ask trained observers and economists 
their reaction to the specific alternative. 
When asked in the discussion where reliable 
forecasts could be obtained, Mr. Hoadley 
replied from the government, from the Survey 
of Current Business, U. S. Department of 
Labor, the Federal Reserve Bulletin, and 
from economic observers. It was suggested 
that to save the threatened cuts to Govern- 
ment Bureaus, such as the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, counselors should write their sena- 
tors and congressmen, pointing out specifi- 
cally how they used the material. 

The Occupational Outlook Division of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, said Seymour L. 
Wolfbein, determines the long-range job pros- 
pects to help persons in choosing an occupa- 
tion and training for it. Hundreds of factors 
must be considered which affect the number of 
workers needed in an occupation: change 
of tasks, change in style, highway systems, 
the number entering and leaving an occupa- 
tion. A change in the character and size of 
the population is a significant factor. The 
high birth rate during the war, for example, 
will increase the number of teachers needed 
in elementary schools in about five years and 
about eight years later, the number of high 
school teachers. Dr. Wolfbein discussed 
the effect on the labor market of deaths and 
retirements. 

The number of workers entering skilled 
trades is determined by quotas set in union 
agreements, declared William F. Patterson. 
The method of determining quotas has long 
been the subject of controversy: the unions 
have been accused of limiting the number of 
apprentices too much and the employers of 
not training the number to which they were 
entitled. Quotas differ widely and often do 
not take into account sufficiently local condi- 
tions. Mr. Patterson notes that there is a 
trend toward setting the number of appren- 
tices after a local survey has been made. He 
recommended that the following factors 
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should be considered in setting the number of 
apprentices in a given community: The 
number of skilled workers actually working 
at the trade; the average age of these workers; 
the rate of loss or attrition, including up- 
grading beyond journeyman status; the 
number of apprentices in training or entering 
training; an estimate of the volume of busi- 
ness anticipated over a period of years; con- 
version of the volume of business estimate 
into the number of skilled workers needed. 
In estimating the number needed, take into 
account the turnover among apprentices dur- 
ing training. Such an analysis should be 
made annually. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship is planning 
to make available information hitherto not 
provided. It will be based on data from 
states having state apprenticeship councils 
and from the states which do not yet have 
these councils. This information will be 
helpful to counselors, for apprenticeship is 
an important post-school training opportu- 
nity. 

Mr. Patterson also discussed the high rate 
of drop-outs among trainees. In 1947 one- 
fourth cancelled their agreements. A large 
proportion gave “‘want to take up another 
kind of work."’ Would better counseling 
reduce this turn-over? queried Mr. Patterson. 
When asked why few high school students 
are interested in entering skilled trades, Mr. 
Patterson replied that since the war GI's 
have had the preference and non-veteran high 
school graduates may think there is no op- 
portunity for them.—Frorence E. Crark, 
Personnel Director, Farragut High School, Chi- 


cago. 
Workshop on Use of Films 


Evaluation, selection, and use of films giv- 
ing occupational information was the subject 
of the workshop. Criteria for evaluating 
visual aids were presented and film producers 
discussed production methods. Lester J. 
Schloerb suggested criteria for the producer 
of films and for the consumer who is respon- 
sible for selecting films. Dr. Schloerb said 
that he was secking for films something 
equivalent to the “Distinguishing Marks of a 
Good Occupational Monograph."’ The first 


criterion involves preliminary planning. Are 
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the numbers employed in a given occupation 
sufficient to justify a film? Does the occupa- 
tion need to be more widely understood? 
Has it long-range significance? Another set 
of criteria centers on the professional attitude 
of the producer. Is his approach scientific? 
Does he use competent resource people to 
write the script and produce the film? Does 
he use a typical setting, a realistic approach? 
Is the approach psychologically sound? The 
content of the occupational material is con- 
sidered in the third set of criteria. Many of 
the 18 points in the Distinguishing Marks may 
also be applied to films. What is the effect 
of the film on the student? 

Paul Wagner gave reasons for using visual 
aids: they are most effective because they 
appeal to eye and ear, speak the language of 
the student, and offer carefully edited, selected 
material. 

Carl F. Mahnke explained how occupations 
for films are selected. Occupations employ- 
ing the greatest numbers are in demand. 
Producers heed requests from educators, as- 
sociations, and institutions, and then after 
weighing all factors, use their best judgment. 

Evaluating pressure for production was dis- 
cussed by Joe Dickman who said that the cost 
of production and distribution was considered 
in connection with the probable demand. 

More details about production were given 
by Ellsworth C. Dent. Research is under- 
taken to discover whether the picture is 
needed and on what age and grade-level. 
The type of treatment to be used, securing 
authors and teacher-editors for the script, 
presenting pre-views to classrooms—all must 

be considered.—Guy O. Totierup, State 
Supervisor, OIGS, St. Paul, Minn. 


Jount Meetine wits A.C.P.A. 


The topic, ‘Putting Occupational Informa- 
tion Across,’’ was presented by Arthur Bray- 
field, who believes we should examine criti- 
cally the customary uses of occupational in- 
formation and formulate principles to guide 
the discussion of specific techniques. He 
limited his discussion to the intensive use of 
occupational information in a course organ- 
ized for group instruction. The two ap- 
proaches are the standard approach and the 
socio-psychological approach. The “former 


considers acquisition of information about the 
world of work the starting point for voca- 


tional planning. Occupational information 
per se is stressed; the method is classroom and 
textbook centered. 

The socio-psychological approach features 
the acquisition of information about the sel; 
as the starting point for vocational planning 
A balance is struck between the psychological 
study of the individual and the study of oc- 
cupational information. Aptitude and in- 
terest patterns provide the scheme for pre- 
senting occupational information. Both the 
classroom and the community become learn- 
ing laboratories. Student initiative and ac- 
tivity are basic to a successful program and 
individual counseling is a sine qua non. Dr 
Brayfield quoted from Harold Stone's report 
which finds that this approach is most fruit- 
ful when the group instructional program is 
accompanied by individual counseling. 

In group programs, continued Dr. Bray- 
field, the emphasis should be distributed rela- 
tively between psychological and occupa- 
tional materials. The study of the self 
should precede study of occupations. Ex- 
cept for a brief overview of the entire world 
of work, the occupational fields selected for 
group study should be chosen with due re- 
spect not only to the expressed interests of 
the members of the group but particularly 
with reference to the types of occupation 
likely to be followed by the majority of the 
group. Occupational information should be 
organized around aptitude and interest pat- 
terns rather than around traditional classifi- 
cations such as the Census and the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles. Intensive study of oc- 
cupations by the individual should be tailored 
to his needs as revealed in his case study. 

Each member of the group should review his 
work in the course with a trained counselor. 

Dr. Brayfield lamented the failure to recog- 
nize the importance of individual diagnosis 
as a prerequisite to the application of occupa- 
tional information in the standard approach 
He urged that we “‘cease to disseminate oc- 
cupational information and seek to specify 
with increasing exactitude under what condi- 
tions and with what types of problems and 
individuals we will use occupational infor- 
mation." 
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Participants in the discussion which fol- 
lowed had had the opportunity of reading Dr. 
Brayfield’s paper before preparing their talks. 
Max Baer disagreed that the study of self 
should precede the study of occupations; 
both should be studied simultaneously. He 
said also that we could not confine the study 
to the few occupations in which students ex- 
press interest or for which they reveal an 
aptitude. Rather, the expressed interest 
may be the starting point for the study of 
many related occupations, to provide a broad 
occupational interest. 

Barbara Wright did not believe that second- 
ary school counselors could put aside the tra- 
ditional or standard extensive and intensive 
use of occupational information. She argued 
that the extensive method develops a social 
understanding, a respect for the dignity of all 
labor, and an awareness of the interdepend- 
ence of workers. 

Margery E. Hoppin questioned the advis- 
ability of helping a student decide upon one 
or two occupations after an individual diag- 
nosis. She pointed out that there are nu- 
merous occupations with common bases, in 
which a person can be equally successful. 
She stressed the need of selecting accurate, 
up-to-date materials and making them avail- 
able in the library, on bulletin boards, etc. 

Dwight A. Stewart gave the industrial per- 
sonnel point of view. He cited the short- 
comings of job analysis for guidance pur- 
poses. “The job analysis is the basis for 
gathering information on what qualities are 
needed for a particular job. The further 
psychological analysis is the basis for deter- 
mining the extent to which these qualities 
are needed. Guidance based on anything 
less than this is extremely dangerous.’’— 
BenJAMIN G. KrEMEN, State Supervisor, OIGS, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


Radio 


With scalpel-like incisiveness, three young 
Chicagoans disclosed for the audience of vo- 
cational counselors attending the Radio Sec- 
tional Meeting, the difficulties inherent in the 
use of this medium of communication for 
guidance purposes. These young people 
Norman Barna, Swift and Company, 


were: 
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Chicago; Jeanine Anderson, High School 
Senior, J. Sterling Morton High School, 
Cicero, Illinois; and Joan Holland, Federal 
Reserve Bank, Chicago. They represented 
the listening public on the Panel of Experts, 
judged transcriptions of four representative 
programs, and directed the attention of both 
the panel and the audience to deficiencies as 
well as values in current radio programs. 
Four adults completed the panel and contri- 
buted to the discussion (see program 

The four transcriptions representing the 
best current practice were: What's Next for 
You? Make Mine Music, Station WBEZ 
Radio Council, Chicago Public Schools, 
Chicago; It Can Be Done, Station WTCN, 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Minnesota; 
So You Want a Job—''Nursing,"’ Station 
KDKA, Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pennsyl- 
vania; Doorway to Life, Station CBS, New 
York, New York. 

Richard L. Plaut pointed up interest in the 
theme of the session, “Harnessing Radio 
Power to Vocational Adjustment,’’ by re- 
minding his audience that some commercial 
radio programs have tremendous pulling 
power in terms of their listening audience, 
while other programs, notably those educa- 
tional in character, have less appeal. 

After listening to each transcription, the 
representatives of young people said that they 
wanted occupational information in straight 
narrative form and objected to ‘‘dressing up” 
the message with soap-opera technique, 
while the guidance and radio experts decried 
the lack of appeal and “‘amateurish’’ attempts 
disclosed by the recordings. 

The issue was resolved by defining the 
guidance purposes to which the radio tech- 
nique was best adapted. It was agreed that 
national networks could aid guidance in 
each community by presenting programs con- 
cerned with the values of vocational gui- 
dance. Network documentary programs 
which tended to over-glamorize an occupa- 
tion were declared less useful. Local com- 


mercial stations might stimulate parents and 
children to seek information upon which 
wise vocational choices are based. 
occupational information for classroom use 
should be supplied in the form of transcrip 
tions, it was held. 
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Four recommendations were made: The 
dramatic art of the radio should provide the 
inspiration which motivates young people 
to investigate the occupational world. Cur- 
rent programs which supply information in 
local school systems could be improved by 
the use of a personal rather than factual ap- 
proach to occupational information. The 
radio should supplement rather than supplant 
the counselor in the group guidance program. 
Techniques should be devised for evaluating 
the effectiveness of the use of radio as a gui- 
dance tool.—Harotp A. Wren, Admissions 
Officer, Cooper Union for the Advancement of 
Science and Art, New York City. 


Supervisors of Guidance Services 


In his paper, “‘Research on Administrative 
Problems in Guidance,’ Clifford E. Erickson 
presented findings revealed by the recent 
study made by Michigan State College. 
School administrators believe that teachers 
and counselors need in-service training to 
give guidance services, particularly in teach- 
ing occupational information. They ask for 
more surveys of guidance services. Schools 
need assistance with placement services. 
Administrators believe that counselors as a 
whole are well trained, that teachers con- 
tribute to the program, that many schools 
have good follow-up programs. 

Dr. Erickson referred also to the “Study of 
the Status of State Guidance Programs’’ by 
Glen E. Smith, published by the Office of 
Vocational Education, Michigan Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The study 
shows a trend toward a national, concerted 
effort to clarify and help promote profes- 
sionalism. There seems to be agreement as 
to the counselor's duties and counselor- 
training and certification. The State Plans 
establish a pattern of professional training. 
State requirements serve as a guide to in- 
stitutions developing training programs. The 
increase in certification and the practice of 
providing state funds for partial reimburse- 
ment of counselors’ salaries reflect the grow- 
ing recognition of the counselor as an ac- 
cepted member of the school’s staff. 

“Occupational Research for Guidance Ser- 
vices"’ was discussed by George P. Scurria, 
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who pointed out that occupational informa- 
tion available on a national scale was gener- 
ally not adapted to local needs. Such mate- 
rial as the Census data, long-term occupa- 
tional trend material, the national outlook 
information services were insufficient to give 
the job picture in a specific community. Ip 
each community the nature of the job may 
vary, the tools used, employer specifications, 
training required, employer-union relation- 
ships, and wages. 

In Pennsylvania the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the State Department 
of Labor and Industry cooperated to provide 
local information to guidance services in- 
cluding the schools and the Employment 
Service. They include: Community and 
Labor Market Survey, Labor Market News- 
letter, Occupational Brief, Job Guide, In- 
dustry Studies. This information pertains 
to the specific labor market in which the ser- 
vice operates. The fact that all local data 
are developed along comparable lines makes 
it possible to measure it by data in other 
areas. The information is continuous and 
current. The information is related to the 
over-all area developments which will affect 
local conditions. 

The project is an experiment and will be im- 
proved. Several factors must be considered in 
making occupattonal information more ef- 
fective. There is a trend in occupational 
selection toward developing information 
about broad groups of jobs, especially for 
beginners. More monographs and jobs briefs 
are needed on unskilled job and factory opera- 
tor jobs. The trend, accelerated by the war, 
has been to break down jobs into simple, 
repetitive operations, which had formerly 
been skilled or semi-skilled. The style and 
format of information should be adapted to 
the consumer: material intended for the 
counselor would differ from that read by the 
client. The kind of material is affected by 
the level of employment in the community; 
different materials are needed during an eco- 
nomic recession and a period of great unem- 
ployment, for example. The statistical re- 
liability of data now available needs to be 
improved. The relative value of informa- 
tion has not been set. What is the relative 
value of information on absenteeism, labor 
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turnover, union policies, technological im- 
rovements, etc.? 

With all its weaknesses occupational re- 
search has helped close the gap between the 
school and the working world.—Joun A. 
Kusiak, Supervisor, OIGS, Madison, Wis. 


Employment Service Workers 


“Development and Use of Occupational 
Information in Placement Programs’’ was 
the theme. Louis Levine suggested that U. 
S$. Employment Service counselors could use 
occupational information more effectively. 
Information should aid clients to make long- 
range plans rather than limit them to the 
immediate job opportunity. Occupational 
information should be scrutinized in terms 
of its usefulness in placement; each office 
should develop an orderly system for using 
material. Employment counselors should 
refer statements of their needs back to the 
technical experts. 

Occupational information must be sup- 
plemented by an understanding of the indivi- 
dual, Mary Basso declared. School counse- 
lors must secure local information to supple- 
ment that provided on a national scale by 
USES and other agencies. 

A. H. Dyon described the types of occupa- 
tional information used by employment in- 
terviewers at the Hawthorne Works, Western 
Electric Company. The interviewer has 
about 7,000 job descriptions. He uses photo- 
gtaphs of the more unusual jobs and small bits 
of equipment. He knows job requirements 
and plant organization. He arranges for the 
applicant to talk with supervisory personnel 
in specific jobs. Mr. Dyon stressed the need 
for better orientation of new workers. 

Discussants agreed that industry, the 
schools, and the Employment Service must 
become better integrated in their use of oc- 
cupational information. All community 
sources of occupational information should 
be objectively studied.—Norman Lancs, 
Director of Student Personnel, University of Ver- 
mont. 


Publications 


Following suggestions made at an open 
meeting of the Committee at Columbus, 
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March 31, 1947, a questionnaire was inserted 
in the November, 1947, Occupations, which 
gave members and subscribers the opportu- 
nity to make specific suggestions about mate- 
rial they would like to see in the Journal and 
Other Publications by the Association. At 
the Chicago meeting, Chairman Arthur J 
Jones described the procedure involved in 
preparing the questionnaire and tabulating 
the results. Four hundred forty-one or about 
10 per cent of the members replied. Of the 
professional members, 161 or 54 per cent 
responded to the questionnaire. Forty-six 
non-members filled out the forms, making a 
total of 487 replies. Many helpful sugges- 
tions were appended to the forms; a few 
wrote supplementary letters 

Of the 441 members replying, 141 were 
counselors and directors of guidance in 
schools, 139 were college personnel workers 
and teachers, 56 were from the VA, 26 from 
business and industry, 20 from State Em- 
ployment Services, 22 from private employ- 
ment agencies, with the remainder scat- 
tered through the various categories. 

Edward Landy analyzed the returns briefly 
in terms of the implications for the Journal 
Requests for certain kinds of articles are con- 
sistent throughout the various categories of 
persons responding. The results show re 
spondents want more material on Trends in 
Guidance, Descriptions of Practices, Diag- 
nostic and Counseling Tools, Techniques in 
the Study of Individuals, and Methods of 
Evaluation. Relatively little interest in 
Administration is indicated. Only 12 per 
cent of the counselors want more material 
on Occupational Information. (Dr. Layton 
suggested that the reason may be because 
the Journal's material is directed not to youth 
but to the counselor.) Counselors show great 
interest in Group Methods and Community 
Cooperation. Counselors and government 
employees express more interest in In-Service 
Training than the other groups responding. 
Counselors in schools and colleges and gov- 
ernment workers show the greatest interest 
in Washington Flashes. Returns as a whole 
indicate that the readers want a Journal of 
professional stature rather than a “‘house or- 


gan. 
Among the suggestions added to the items 
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listed on the questionnaire: Broaden base of 
selection of materials; offer more articles on 
personal aspects, on mental hygiene. _In- 
clude the religious motif, articles on coun- 
seling by church workers. There should be 
greater emphasis on follow-up, adult coun- 
seling, the handicapped, the philosophy and 
dynamics of guidance, problems of minority 
groups, selling guidance to teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and the community, community 
surveys, modern psychiatric practices, book 
reviews that are more critical. It was sug- 
gested that a section be devoted to expert 
evaluation of an article, for example such an 
article as the Stewart Report, October, 1947. 

Dr. Landy pointed out that it would not be 
possible to meet all needs in every issue but 
special areas could be allocated to be covered 
in a publishing year. It was suggested that 
departments be added, giving practical aids 
and listing books. Dr. Landy said that a 
professional Journal might be supplemented 
by distributing a news letter to members, 
comparable to a house organ. 

Marguerite W. Zapoleon reported on the 
implications of the returns in relation to 
Other Publications. Of those replying, 75 
per cent indicate that they want Other Pub- 
lications; 74 per cent are willing cto pay for 
them. In the discussion of the finances 
various suggestions were made: _imcrease 
dues; offer publications at cost to members, 
cost plus to non-members; let Branches 
raise money for monographs, the Branch and 
the author to be remunerated as sales are 
made. 

In answer to the request for names of agen- 
cies that might subsidize publications, 24 
foundations are given. Listed also are re- 
search organizations and universities, gov- 
ernment agencies, agencies in special areas 
(T.B. and Heart), business and industry 
ranging from labor unions to NAM, cor- 
porations (Bell Telephone, Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Filene, etc.). 

Forty-eight articles are listed as desirable 
for reprints. _ Among these are: Conven- 
tion speeches, material dealing with occupa- 
tional information, diagnostic counseling 
tools, techniques of the study of the individ- 
ual, descriptions of practices, evaluation of 


programs. 
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Requests supplementing items on the ques. 
tionnaire include a quarterly or semi-annua| 


review of research areas of guidance, manuals Am 
and programs for Branch Officers, abstract; J were 
of theses, studies too long for publication MJ} memb 
in the Journal. Specific topics suggested: JJ passed 
Testing, norms, clinical validity, elemen. Natio’ 
tary material on testing; Occupational In- J more 
formation, specific vocations, careers for nomin 
high school graduates and non-college cli- Mis 
ents; Counselor Preparation, analysis of 9 been : 
curricula; Selection of Counselors; Coun- a Bull 
seling and Placement of the Handicapped; § Comn 
High School Counselors, job analysis of § fectiv 
their work, annual publication for high evalus 
school counselors, including material on §§ of the 
filing occupational information. calenc 
In the discussion which followed it was She al 
suggested that selection of material to be §§ the s' 
reprinted might be referred to the Divisions J date : 
and Committees concerned. It was the con- § sure 
sensus that those who had made sugges- 9 Witu 
tions on the questionnaire be given some JJ Butler 
recognition of their contribution. 
tt was agreed that the questionnaire and 
the analysis of the returns would be very 
helpful in planning the content of the Jour- An 
nal and in preparing such Other Publications 9 work 
as might later be agreed upon.—Gerrtrub: repor 
Wo rr, Assistant Editor, OCCUPATIONS. with 
befor 
Branch and Regional Programs ye 
the i 
Clarence Failor led the discussion of proce- Ak 
dures for holding regional conferences. He porte 
stressed the value of such conferences for Resea 
those who never attend the National Conven- gover 
tion. Tobe successful there must be vigorous tests, 
leadership, cooperation from the Branches in lems. 
the area, and adequate financing. A revolv- givin 
ing loan fund of $100 is available. It has tives 
been used five times and has been repaid each chair 
time. Th 
Mary Basso reported on the successful New meet 
England conference. State Directors in the livin, 
area were appointed as an executive com- dance 
mittee; an advisory committee consisted of to se 
the President and two representatives from geste 
eight Branches. Speakers agreed to accept pense 
honoraria proportionate to the final proceeds. ings. 
Diversified groups participated to make the has t 
conference a success. Western New York, tion. 

























Wisconsin, and Kansas reported successful 
Conferences. 

Among the problems of Branches which 
were discussed was the question of local 


“ ques- 
annua 
anuals 
tracts 


cation f memberships and the effect of the recently 
ested: fH passed fee of two dollars to be paid to the 
emen- National Association. Active members are 
al In- J more to be desired than large numbers of 
s for 9} nominal members, it was agreed. 
e cli- Miss Melcher described the kit that had 
is of fF been sent to Branch Presidents. It includes 
-oun- {J a Bulletin for Branch Officers and Executive 
pped; J Committees. She suggested that the ef- 
is of 9 fectiveness of the local program might be 
high §§ evaluated by using the check list on page 14 
| on @f ofthe Bulletin. She recommended using the 
calendar on page 16 in planning activities. 
was ff She also pointed out the difficulties in keeping 
O be @§ the subscription list of Occupations up to 
sions J date and suggested how members could in- 
con- J sure receiving their Journal promptly.— 
a ges- Wituram L. Howarp, School of Education, 
ome Butler University, Indianapolis. 
and 
eae Branch Workshop 
“a Another session was devoted to a Branch 
“ae workshop. The Washington, D. C., Branch 
JDE 


reported that the Program Committee meets 
with the guest speakers about three weeks 
before the scheduled monthly meetings. 
Copies of the program are sent in advance to 
the newspapers. 

Akron, Ohio, a relatively new Branch, re- 
ported monthly meetings with lively topics. 
Research Committees are concerned with 
government agencies, sources of information, 
tests, school counseling, and ind«strial prob- 
lems. The Branch published a_ booklet 
giving the 1947-1948 program, the objec- 
tives of the Branch, the officers and committee 
chairmen. 

The New Jersey Branch has held interesting 
meetings which have discussed guidance in 
living, philosophy and techniques in gui- 
dance in 1948, contributions of service clubs 
to secondary school guidance. It was sug- 
gested that textbook publishers will pay ex- 
penses of authors of books to speak at mect- 
ings. Placing new members on committees 
has been effective in securing their participa- 
tion. 


BRANCH PROGRAMS 
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Program theme for the year at Omaha was 
guidance at home, in school, and on the job 
Programs included a panel discussion spon- 
sored by the Urban League and the National 
Association of Christians and Jews. Another 
meeting featured a discussion by members of 
the Chamber of Commerce on how to per- 
suade Omaha youth to stay in the city and 
plan for a vocational future there. 

Study groups are active in the Minneapolis 
Branch. Each of the six study groups met 
five times. They were scheduled so that 
members could attend more than one group. 
The Branch published a monthly news letter 
and a directory of guidance agencies in the 
Twin-Cities area, listing the services of the 
agencies and the names of the directors. 


International Relations 
Joint Meetinc wit ACPA 


Harold E. Snyder spoke at the first meeting 
on “UNESCO and Educational Reconstruc- 
tion.”” Dr. Snyder described how UNESCO 
and the Commission for International Edu- 
cational Reconstruction (CIER) are aiding 
in the reconstruction of educational facilities 
in the war-devastated countries. He urged 
NVGA to cooperate by sending up-to-date 


vocational guidance materials, books, tests, 


-and the like, through the American Book 


Center at the Library of Congress. Ex- 
change of personnel is needed. Experts from 
the U. S. are welcomed to aid in rebuilding a 
guidance program. He suggested that 
NVGA might establish fellowships or ex- 
change scholarships permitting vocational 
guidance personnel to come to America to 
study and observe our methods. Dr. Snyder 
closed his talk by presenting a film, ‘‘Hungry 
Minds,"’ which graphically portrayed the 
needs in the war-torn lands. 

In the panel discussion which followed, 
Robert Carey and E. G. Williamson described 
their experiences in helping to set up pro- 
grams in Chile and Germany. Dr. Carey 
said that we should include instructions in 
using material which we send abroad; these 
materials should be adapted to the terminol- 
ogy of the countries. Dean Williamson 
suggested that we send materials on proce- 
dures based on the concept that talent should 
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be sought and identified, without regard to 
the economic and social status of the client. 
That technical training should be reserved for 
the aristocracy and those able to pay for it is 
a concept still too common abroad. 

Eight students of vocational guidance now 
in the U. S. spoke briefly. They represented: 
Poland, Chile, Panama, Greece, China, 
Trinidad, and Norway. They made these 
recommendations: Establish a clearing house 
in the U. S. for exchange of materials. Pub- 
lish research executed in foreign countries, 
arrange for exchange of personnel, establish 
an international vocational guidance associa- 
tion, and appoint a key person in each foreign 
country as liaison with and coordinator of 
activities of NVGA in that country. 

The theme of the next session was “‘Coun- 
seling Students from Overseas."’ There are 
more than 400 counselors of foreign students, 


Report of NVGA 


OUR DELEGATE Assembly met in two 

sessions during the National Conven- 
tion. These were on Monday afternoon, 
March 29, and Wednesday morning, March 
31, in the Stevens Hotel. The 77 Branches 
had a possible total of 196 delegates. Of 
these, 165 fully accredited delegates were 
registered with the Credentials Committee. 
They were all faithful in attendance and par- 
ticipated freely in discussion. 

Your Officers and Trustees prior to the Con- 
vention’ had approved the organization of 
the Lackawanna County (Pennsylvania) 
Branch. This action was ratified by the 
Delegate Assembly. 

The membership of the Association on 
March 15 was 4,704. This is an increase of 
307 over the membership of February 1, on 
which the number of official delegates was 
based. At the time of the 1947 Convention, 
the Association membership was 4,536. 

On March 15 there were 3,350 non-member 
subscribers to Occupations. As was true 
last year, there are no bulk subscriptions 
among this number. Non-member subscrib- 
ers this year are only 124 greater than at Con- 
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said Clarence Linton, and there are many 
others in the universities, government and 
private agencies who work with foreign 
students. The university program is a unique 
opportunity to develop international under. 
standing. But he stressed the need to change 
our attitudes so that we do things “‘with" 
not ‘‘for’’ the foreign students. The progran 
can be improved. More information 
needed by foreign students prior to their com- 
ing so that the college may be wisely chosen 
The institution needs more information 
about the student so that it may better adapr 
its program to the student's needs. The 
counseling program can be improved. In- 
duction programs could be set up to introduce 
the student to American customs.—Ra pu | 
Strom, Director, Committee on Study of Disabled 
Veterans in Colleges and Universities, Minneapuo- 
lis. 


Delegate Assembly 


vention time last year. Many of the subscrib- 
ers of last year have become members of 
NVGA either through affiliation with 
Branches or by joining as Members-at- 
Large. 


Business Transacted 


The Delegate Assembly was officially called 
to order by Vice-President Geerge S. Speer 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick presented the report 
of the Committee on Nominations and Elec- 
tions. Acceptance of the report was moved, 
seconded, and carried. 

The following take office on July 1, 1948 
President, Warren K. Layton, Director, Divi- 
sion of Guidance and Placement, Detroit 
Public Schools, 1354 Broadway; Vice-Presi- 
dent, George S. Speer, Director, Institute ot 
Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, 18 South Michigan, Chicago, 
Treasurer, Edward Landy, Director, Divi- 
sion of Counseling Services, Newton, Massa- 
chusetts; Trustees, Clarence C. Dunsmoor, 
Director of Pupil Personnel, Public Schools, 
Long Beach, California; Marguerite W. 







































Zapoleon, Chief, Employment Opportuni- 


| Many 

nt and gues Section, Women’s Bureau, 4729 Mac- 
foreign fj Archur Boulevard, N. W., Washington, 
unique jm D. C. 

under. Mr. Speer then reported that the following 
change MJamendments to the Constitution had been 
with” [Japproved by mail vote: 


, uu ’ 
ge Ic is recommended that Article 1, Section 
' 2. of the By-Laws of the Nationa! Voca- 

Fcom- Hf tional Setdenee Association be amended 

hosen to read as follows: 

nation Section 2. Professional Members are 

adapt rsons who are technically competent in 

, The the fields of guidance and personnel and 

l. In- who possess the following minimum quali- 

roduce fications: 

LH J A. A Bachelor's Degree from a recog- 

isabled nized college or university, plus the com- 

meapo- pletion of 30 semester hours of appropriate 
professional graduate courses (the list of 
such courses to be determined by the Board 
of Trustees ). 

B. Four years’ work experience in 
education, business, industry, social ser- 
vice, and/or government, at least two 
years of which were in the guidance and 
personnel fields, including any of the fol- 

i lowing activities, singly or in combina- 
scrib- tion: 
coder 1. Actual performance in, or immediate 
with supervision of 
T'S-at- (a) Educational and _ vocational 
counseling. 

(b) Teaching classes in guidance 
and personnel topics in second- 
ary schools and colleges. 

-alled (c) Research in developing infor- 
Speer mation, techniques, or proced- 
ces ures in guidance. 

P (d) Job placement or adjustment 
Elec: of workers, involving counsel- 
oved, ing. 

2. Engagement in the preparation of 

1948 professionally competent people in 
Divi- the above fiekds. 

troit C. The endorsement of two professional 
resi. members signifying that the candidate is 
te of § technically competent and ethical in prac- 
te ol Sate. , , 

a D. Prior to July 1, 1950, guidance ex- 
48° B perience satisfactory to the Professional 
Div F Membership Committee may be substituted 
assa § for college training as follows: 

1007, Two years of guidance experience for 
ools, the 30 semester hours of appropriate pro- 


W. § fessional graduate courses. 
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guidance experience for each year of under- 
graduate college training. (This means 
that nt ieerp with a bachelor’s degree and 
no graduate training will need at least six 
years of experience, and one with no col- 
ge training will need at least ten years of 
relevant experience. ) 

Article III, Section 7 of the By-Laws: 
A Branch may have Associate Members who 
meet only local requirements of the Branch. 
Such members shall have no voting power 
in the selection of Delegates to the Dele- 
gate Assembly, nor in the election of of- 
ficers, nor in other affairs of the National 
Association. These members shall pay an 
nual national dues of $2.00 


Mr. Speer then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of new business. A proposed amend- 
ment to Article VI, Section 2 of the Con- 
stitution was published in Occupations, 
March, 1948. This amendment read as fol- 
lows: 


Section 2. Officers of the Association 
shall be elected biennially and shall hold 
office for two years or until their successors 
are chosen. 


The amendment was defeated. 

An amendment to Article V, Section 2 of 
the By-Laws was carried. That section will 
now read as follows: 


Section 2. The method of procedure to 
be used by the Committee on Nominations 
and Elections shall be as follows: 

1. A nominating ballot to individual 
members qualified to vote and/or a 
ballot to Branches, asking for at 
least two nominees for each office. 

2. The Committee on Nominations and 
Elections shall prepare the official 
ballot, selecting at least two 
nominees for each office, taking into 
consideration: Qualifications for 
office, number of nominating votes 
received, geographical location, pol- 
icy of alternating a man and a wo- 
man for the office of President, con- 
sent of proposed nominee. 


The ballot prepared by the Committee 
on Nominations and Elections shall be sent 
by the Executive Secretary to cach indi- 
vidual member qualified to vote. A secret 
ballot shall be used. Returns shall be 
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summarized by the members of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations and Elections with 
the assistance of the Executive Secretary. 

The results of the election may be an- 
nounced and released for publication in the 
official Journal of the Association at the 
discretion of the Committee, with the ap- 
proval of the Board of Trustees. 


The amendment to Article 8, Section 7, H, 
was carried so that this portion of the Con- 
stitution will now read as follows: 

The Publications Committee shall serve 
to unify and coordinate all the publications 
of the Association in order that they 
may be in harmony with the policy of 
the Association and meet the needs of its 
members. It shall be responsible for re- 
viewing all material presented for special 
publications, and shall recommend to the 
Trustees the publication of those that seem 
to meet the needs of the Association and 
that are of such quality as to merit publi- 
cation. It shall consist of the following 
Committees: 

1. The Editorial Board for the Journal 
shall consist of the Editor of the Journal, 
the Chairman of the Publications Com- 
mittee and the Business Manager, ex- 
officio, two Trustees and five members-at- 
large to serve two-year terms, selected to 
represent various regions and interests. 
This Committee shall be concerned with 
editorial and managerial policies of the 
Journal. It may make recommendations 
to the Board of Trustees and Delegate As- 
sembly on matters concerned with the wel- 
fare and policies of read rc 

2. The Circulation Committee shall be 
responsible for all matters having to do 
with promotion of circulation of t fgg 
nal. It shall also promote the sale of 
special publications. 

For Resolutions passed, see page 471. 


————— 
















Registration and Exhibits 


A total of 573 NVGA members registered a: 
the Convention. Norwood S. Booth, Super- 
visor, Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 
Chicago, and his Committee did an excellen: 
job in handling local arrangements.  Credi; 
for both the commercial and non-commerci,! 
exhibits goes to C. L. Henderson, Supervisor. 
Employment Office, Illinois Bell Telephon: 
Company, Chicago, and his Committee 

John F. White, Illinois Institute of Tech. 
nology, Chicago, handled the Convention 
publicity as a portion of the work of th: 
NVGA Public Relations Committee. 

Lester J. Schloerb, Director, Bureau of Oc- 
cupational Research, Chicago Public Schools, 


winnie eed 


and his Committee handled registration of ] 

delegates in a most efficient manner. 

We are sorry that it was not possible for 1 

all of you to attend the Convention but hop ] 
that the accounts in this issue of Occur, 
TIons will give you a bird's eye view of activ: 

ties. I 

Next year’s Convention will be held at th: : 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Monday, April 15, 
through Thursday noon, April 21, 1949 
We shall hope for an even larger attendane 
mext year.—Cnristine Metcuer, Executiy 

Secretary, N.V.G.A. 

10:00 A 

Corrections — 

Next St 

B'nai B'rith Occupational Orientatioof§ pong 7 

Charts sell for $2.00 a set, instead of $4.50§ Joan! 

which is the price quoted in the review i0 rencen 

the April Occupations. tional 

The Northwest Regional Conference waff Ameri 
held at Portland, Oregon, and not at Pullmao 

as reported in the April Journal. 12:30 P 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 


COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 


Theme: Personnel Work as a Profession 


ALLIANCE Por GuIDANCE or Rurat Yours 
AMERICAN COLLEGE PersOnNNEL AssOcIATION 
NaTIONAL AssociATION oF Deans or WomMEN 
NaTIONAL VocaTIONAL GuIDANceE AssoclaTION 


With the Cooperation of: 
Eastern Cotrece Personne Orricers 
INTERNATIONAL AssOcIATION OF ALTRUSA CLUss, INc. 
Tue Natrona Feperation or Business AND ProrgssionaL Women’s Ciuss, INc. 
Western Personne. INsTITUTE 


Board of Representatives, CGPA, 1947-1948 


President, Dantet D. Fever, Dean of Students, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 

V ice- President, Marcuerite W. Zaporzon, U. S. Department of Labor, uv ‘ashington, D.C. 

Secretary, Avan Pairce, Professor of Sociology, Hiram College, Hiram, Obio 

Treasurer, Ropert F. Moor, Secretary of Appointments, Columbia University, New York, N. Y 

Trustees, Joun L. Berostresser, Assistant Dean of Students, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ll 
Rex B. Cun.irre, Professor of Education, Kutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J 





Program Coordinator, Wenvet S. Dysincer, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Chairman, Local Arrangements, Haron W. Batter, Chicago Undergraduate Division, University of Ilinois 


Council Day 


Turspay, Marcu 30 


10:00 A.M. General Session 


eo. as oe ee eds (ck eS eee ee ow [+ Ee 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Next Steps in the Personnel Profession. . . . . « Danrer D. Fever 
President, CGPA; Dean of Students, U miversity of Denver 
Round Table Discussion . . Presidents of Constituent Organizations 


Joan Fiss Bishop, Eastern College Personnel Officers; Sally Butler, National Federation of Business and Protes- 
sional Women’s Clubs; Howard A. Dawson, Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth; Dorothy Gehen er, National 
Association of Deans of Women; Winifred Hausam, Western Personnel Institute; Warren K. Layton, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association; Corinne V. Loomis, International Association of Altrusa Clubs; C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
American College Personnel Association. 


12:30 P.M. Luncheon 


Presiding . . oe ee ae ee ee ee ee 

Our Professional Horizons Herotp C. Hunt 
General Superintendent of Sc chools, Chicago; Past President, American Association of School Administrators 

The Role of the Counselor in World Peace and Organization. . . Ben M. Cugrrincton 


Member U. S. Commission, UNESCO; Director, Social Science Foundation, U niversity of Denver 


2:30 General Session 


E's Bb e «© © 4 sy » m6 o + wo 6 lw hw hl el hl le ]€6RCmnmee Kepepareice 
Dean of Students, Bethany College 
Jobs, Citizenship, and World Understanding . . ; Satry Butuer 
President, National Federation of Business and Professional Women, Inc. 
Professional Attitudes among Public Personnel Workers. . . . Leonarp D. Warrs 
Chairman, Department of Political Science, U niversity of Chicago 
Your Sixth Sense. . . . . « « Cortnns V. Loomis 


' President, International Association of Altrusa Clubs, In, 
































TWENTY-NINTH CONVENTION 





1:00 I 
North 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION Mecti 
sess 
P Presid 
March 29-April 1, 1948 
P 2:30 F 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago ent 
Norma 
OFFICERSYAND TRUSTEES, 1947-1948 Presid 
President, Warren K. Layton Couns 
Director, Division of Guidance, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 7 
Executive Secretary, CurisTIngs MELCHER Discus 
Room 510, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Vice-President H. B. McDantex Menta 
Georce S. Sprer Associate Professor of Education Pilecue 
Director, Institute of Psychological Services Stanford University, California 
Illinois Institute of Technology Mure R. Sarre a 
Chicago, Illinois Director, Vocational Advisory Service 
T, 95 Madison Avenue, New York City 
reasurer 2 :30 P. 
Epwarp Lanpy Croyp S. Srewwmitz West B; 
Director, Division of Counseling Services Director of Training q Presid 
City of Newton, Massachusetts Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation oceans 
Newark, Ohio . 
Trustees C. Grrpert Wrenn a 
Cuarces R. Foster Professor of Educational Psychology yee 
Professor of Education University of Minnesota Emp 
University of Florida Minneapolis, Minnesota Adj 
Gainesville, Florida Marcuerite W. ZapoLeon Unen 
Gertrupe Forrester aan Sag mien ty portunity Section Discuss 
Head Counselor, West Side High School Women’s Bureau, U. ¢ Department of Labor Flore 
Newark, New Jersey Washington, D. C. McM 
Recorde 
Convention Chairmen 
Wiruram H. McCreary Georcs S. Spzer CurrrorD P. Frogs.ica :30 P. 
Convention Recorder Convention Coordinator Program Chairman Room 2 
California State Department of Education Illinois Institute of Technology U. S. Office of Education Presidir 
Norwoop S. Boorx C. L. Henperson Joun F. Warrs Vissi ; 
Local Arrangements Chairman Exhibits Chairman Publicity Chairman 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company Illinois Bell Telephone Company _Illinois Institute of Technolog Basic C 
Si ( 
Sunpay, Marcu 28 ee 
3:00 P.M. to 9:00 P.M. Registration oo 
7:30 P.M. Meeting of Board of Trustees "V, an 
Schoo 
Monpay, Marca 29 tion. 
Branc 
8:00 A.M. Registration Centr: 
10:00 A.M. Opening General Session of Per 
North Ballroom Recorde: 
Presiding . ae ee ee ee a ee Groros S. Spxi 
Illinois Institute of Technology, and Vice-President, NVG A 2:30 PA 
NVGA, Its Status and Its Task. se eck ek ee a ee Warren K. Larrn. . 
Detroit Public Schools, and President, NVGA — ; 
The National Survey of Guidance Agencies .  . Ausert J. Hany Presidin, 
College of the City of New York, and Chairman, NVGA Exhicat Practices Committee 
Recorder . C. A. Micnecm« oo: 
Chief, ‘Occupational Information and Guidance, State Board of Vocational Education, 5 pring field, Illinois _ 








age 
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1:00 P.M. Delegate Assembly 
North Ballroom 


N Meeting of delegates elected by Branch Associations; all members are also invited to audit this important business 
session of NVGA 
Presiding ‘ ‘ ‘ . . : — : . Warren K. Layton 
President, NVGA 
2:30 P.M. to 4: 00 P.M. Joint Meeting Individual Appraisal, Counseling and Instruction Division 
and NADW 
Normandie Lounge 
Pres siding . a 5. Secon ss Witus E,. Dugan 
Associate ‘Professor of Education and Director of Spe lent Personnel, College of Education, University of Minnesota 
Counseling on Emotional Problems . . ; . «. + Esragr M. Diwcuevsey 
Assistant Director of Counsel ing, Univer ity of Denver 
, | _ : A ee i bg . M. Catuertne Evan 
Assistant Director of Counseling, Indiana University 
Mental Hygiene for the Counselor ; lanes G. Mizzee 
Chairman, Department of Psychol ony, | University of Chit ago 
Discussamt. ... ene i - =. oa > ‘ Kate H. Muetrer 
Assistant Dean of Students, Indiana University 
Recorder ° . ° ° . . . . ° . ‘ ° . . ° . ‘ ° ° STan ey S. Marzour 
Illinois State Normal University 
2:30 P.M. to 4:30 P.M. Placement and Follow-up Division 
West Ballroom 
Presiding . . . . s - said — eae R. D. Marruew 
Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania 
Topic: Is a Specialized Separate Employment Service Advisable for Young Workers? 
Participants: 
Sumner H. Horton, Administrative Assistant, Department of Guidance and Placement, Detroit; Louis Ravin, 
Employment Counseling Section, United States Employment Service; T. A. Anderson, ache a Occupational 
Adjustment Service, Emily Griffith Opportunity School, Denver; J. G. Bisson, Chief Commissioner, ( ‘anadiat 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, Ortawa, Canada 
Discussants: 
ir Florence E. Murphy, Assistant Supervisor, Work-Experience Section, Board of Educati Los Angeles; John T 
McMahon, Coordinaté , Occupational Research Bureau, Board of Education, C hic 
Recorder . .. a . ; Crare L. Lew: 
Senior Employment Consultant, Vocational Placement, New York State Employment Service, New York City 
7 2:30 P.M. to 4:30 P.M. Professional Training and Certification Division 
Room 2 
on Presiding . ee Se Se ee ee ee er ee ee . . Leonarp M. Mitrer 
Director, Veterans Administration Guidance Center, Temple University 
Trends in Counselor Training . Harry A. Jacer 
Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Servi ice, U. S. Office of Education 
-hnolog . 
Basic Core of Training for All Counselors. ; Wenpett Yro 
Professor of Education, Boston University 
Discussion: Counselor Training in Specialized Fields 
Leader: Raymond N. Hatch, Institute of Counseling, Testing and Guidance, Michigan State College 
Participants: 
Vocational Counselors: Gertrude Forrester, Head Counselor, West Side High School, Newark, N. J. Public 
School Counselors: George E. Hutcherson, Chief, Bureau of ‘Guidance, New York State Departme: t of Educa 
tion. Placement Counselors: Charles E. Odell, Chief, Employment Counseling, Selective Placemer nd Testing 
Branch, U. S. Employment Service. Personnel Counselors in Business and Inde ry Paul F. G = oy Manager, 
Central Personnel Services, Marshall Field Company. Deans: Althea K. Hoctel, Dean of Women, University 
of Pennsylvania 
Recorder ~~ ee ae Cte i ow. ak DWane R. Cotttws 
S. Seat Assistant Professor ef Education, University of Connecticut 
. SPE 
2:30 P.M. to 4:30 P.M. Administration and Supervision Division 
Lart 
Room 1 
Hara te ee ek oa Ae 2 6 ee 8} Rosert E. Carry 
‘ Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Yonkers, New York 
ermal Lopic: The Guidance Administrator Plans an Integrated Testing Program 
ae Leader: Walter Durost, Director, Test Division, World Book Company 
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Participants: Resea 
Harold Seashore, Director, Test Division, and Vice-President, Psychological Corporation, New York Cir, 
Virginia Bailard, Supervisor, Counseling and Placement, Senior, Junior, and Elementary Schools, Long Bea Partic 
California Ber 
Recorder . . . ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee eae ee: UL Cor 
Supervisor of Guidance Services, Division of Vocational Education, Columbus, Ohio Recor 
2:30 P.M. to 4:30 P.M. Occupational Research Division 
North Assembly 9:00 A 
Presiding BL sy i Oe de! ee oe ai a ei eda. Te, ang C. L. Suaari Room 
Executive Secretary, Personnel Research Board, Ohio State University Presic 
Symposium: Some Techniques Used in Predicting Trends in Business and Employment 
Participants: Resta: 
By Federal Reserve Banks: Walter E. Hoadley, Jr., Business Economist, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
Occupational Outlook Service: Seymour L. Wolfbein, Chief, Occupational Outlook Division, Bureau of Labor Occuf 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. By Apprenticeship-Training Service: William F. Patterson, Direct 
Apprenticeship-Training Service, U. S. Department of Labor Recor 
es ok yw. Se a 6) he le ode a ks Se le cation wy a Coe Si 
Personnel Director, Farragut High School, Chicago 9:00 A 
4:30 P.M. to 6:00 P.M. Social Hour West EB 
North Ballroom Presid 
Arranged by Chicago Branch of NVGA, Paul A. Young, Chairman 
8:00 P.M. General Session Topic 
North Ballroom Partic 
0 ee ee ae i edd el ke eee « seen T. Zac Pub 
Chief, Employment Opportunities Section, Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor Sch 
= 2 + , Em; 
Social Steatus—Guidance Implications. . . . . . ++ +s +6 © 8 «ss . W. Lrovp Warn z 
Committee on Human Development, University of Chicago Recor 
Sea eae a aa ee ear ee ee ee ee Cart M. Hor 
Administrative Assistant to Dean of Students, Michigan State College 9:00 
Recorder . . . ey ey ee ee re eee ee Waxp W.L Room 
Veterans Counselor, Pasadena City College, California Presid 
Turspay, Marcu 30 Resea 
Council Day Some 
Program arranged by Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
7:30 A.M. to 9:00 A.M. Occupational Research Division Breakfast Business Meeting Persor 
Ps. <5 ee we bo Sole Mao week See wn «. + =6 seeee R, Gece 
Director, Vocational Advisory Service, Alabama College, and Chairman, Occupational Research Division Case I 
7:30 A.M. to 8:45 A.M. Placement and Follow-up Division Breakfast Business Meeting 
Presiding ss a ee ee ee eee ke eae ee ; Mary J. Drucksy Recor: 
Supervisor, Employment Counseling, Ohio State Employment Service, Columbus 
6:00 P.M. Annual Reunion Dinner, Vocational Guidance Alumni, Teachers College, Columbia § 9:00 A 
University South | 
6:00 P.M. State Supervisors of Guidance Dinner Topic 
6:00 P.M. Altrusa Dinner Leade: 
Cur 
Wepnespay, Marcu 31 
7:30 A.M. to 8:45 A.M. Placement and Follow-up Division Breakfast Meeting for Informal Exchange Par 
of Ideas on Ways of Meeting Youth Employment Problems 
Pees eS ae » eee Bex Qe a ae ie at atom |. Benen B: Moanrny Soci 
Assistant Supervisor, Work-Experience Section, Board of Education, Los Angeles 
8:00 A.M. to 10:30 A.M. Delegate Assembly Bus 
North Ballroom 
Mecting of delegates elected by Branch Associations; all members are also invited to audit this important busines: Recor 
session of NVGA 
AS ee eee ek A 
President, NVGA Room 
9:00 A.M. to 10:30 A.M. Industrial Personnel Workers Theme 
North Assembly Chairt 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Assistant to Vice-President, Personnel, Chesapeake and Obio Railroad Probl 
Discussion Topic: Evaluating Personal Counseling in Industry 
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tesearch Paper: An Evaluation of Personal Counseling in Industry Wittiam C. Westurra 
The Pennsylvania State College 

Participants: 

Bernard J. Covner, Director of Training, Berger Brothers, Inc.; Alfred Marrow, President. Harwood Manufacturi 
Corporation 


g 


-corder . ease Nae? oe E. G. Kennepy 
Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas 

9:00 A.M. to 10:30 A.M. Supervisors of Guidance Services 

Room 12 

Presiding lek ae a te ee ee BenyJAMIN G. KremMeENn 

State Supervisor, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, West Virginia 


Research on Administrative Problems in Guidance Curreorp E. Ericxso 


Director, Institute of Counseling, Testing and Guidance, Michigan State ( 
Occupational Research for Guidance Services Georce Scurnria 
Chief, Administrative Review and Analysis, Pennsylvania State I mployment Service 
Recorder . Joun A. Kusiax 
State Supervisor, Occupational Information and Guidance, State Board of Vocational and Adult Education, Wisconsin 


9:00 A.M. to 10:30 A.M. Employment Service Workers 
West Ballroom 
Presiding : P . > ° Cuarwues E. Open 
Chief, Counseling, Selective Placement and Testing Branch, U. S. Employment Service 
Topic: Development and Use of Occupational Information in Placement Programs 
Participants: 

Public Employment Service: Louis Levine, Chief Technical Service Division, U. §. Employment Service. Publi 
Schools: Mary Basso, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Providence, Rhode Island. Ind vy: AH. Dy 
Employment Manager, Western Electric Company, Hawthorne Works, Chicago 


Recorder ° ° ‘ . . Norman Lange 


Director of Student Personnel, University of Vermont 
9:00 A.M. to 10:30 A.M. Personal Counselors 
Room 2 
Presiding “war , Exvisas H. Porrar, |e 


Research Associate, Department of Psychology, University of Chicago 

Research Analysis of a Short-Term Training Program for Personal Counselors Dovetas D. Buocxsma 
Administrative Coordinator, Counseling Center, University of Chicago 

Some Problems of the Personal Counselor . . jae Isatan RocHLin 
Personal Counselor, Veterans Administration, Regional Office, Chicago 

Personal Counseling with a Veteran Seeking Vocational Adjustment: A Case Presentation Oxiver H. Brown 
Counselor, Counseling Center, University of Chicago 

Case Illustrations of Personal Counseling in a Test-Centered Situation Junius Seeman 
Instructor, Institute of Human Development, and Counselor, Counseling Center, University of Chicago 

Recorder . . . a oe Oak Viroimnia Baitarp 
Supervisor of Counseling and Placement, Long Beach City Schools, Calsfornia 

9:00 A.M. to 10:30 A.M. School Counselors 

South Ballroom 

Topic: Trends in Counselor Use of School and Community Resources for Guidance 

Leader: Carl M. Horn, Administrative Assistant to the Dean of Students, Michigan State College 

Curriculum Resources . , a ee Barpara H. Waiont 
Senior Consultant in Counseling, Minneapolis Public Schools 


ee et ee ee ee a S. A. Haman 
Professor of Education, Northwestern University 


Social Agencies. . a ee ee MarGueritTe ZAPOLBON 
Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. ¢ 
Business and Industrial Resources / We aS , Mary Corre 
Supervisor of Guidance, Cincinnat: 
es aed: Face 8, . James V. McKex 


Counselor-Trainer, Mississippi Southern College 

9:00 A.M. to 10:30 A.M. Rehabilitation Workers 

Room 1 

Theme: Research and Adjustment Problems of the Handicapped 

Chairman and Discussion Leader . ie eae \forTon SerpENFELD 
Director of Psychological Services, The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Inc., New York 

Problems and Attitudes of Disabled Veterans Attending Institutions of Higher Learning Raven J. Strom 
Director, Committee on Study of Disabled Veterans in Colleges and Universities ; 
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Adjustment co Visible Injuries: Evaluation of Help by the Injured ee Witma Donan, 
Director, Bureau of Psychological Services, University of Michigan 

Types of Vocational Counseling Problems of Disabled Veterans . . . . . . . . «A. Gorvon Neto 

Cornell University 

Recorder ae ee ee ee eee ee James W. Curr; 

Psychologist, Illinois Rebabilitation Agency, Spring field 

10:45 A.M. to 12:15 P.M. General Session 

North Ballroom 

Presiding 


fee — Epwaxp Lani 
Public Schools of Newton, Massachusetts, and Treasurer, NVGA 
A Philosophy of Education for Guidance and Personnel Workers ae tee 
Dean, College of Education, University of Illinois 
Group Dynamics in Industry—Implications for Guidance and Personnel Workers. . . . . ALFRED Maraow 
President, Harwood Manufacturing Company 


. Witrarp Sparpin 


Recorder L. D. Apam 


Coordinator of Guidance and Consultation Services, State Board of Education, Virginia 
11:30 A.M. to 12:30P.M. Branchand Regional Program Committees Meeting for all Branch Officers 
Room 1 
Presiding: 
Rosert H. Snarrer, Assistant Dean of Students, Indiana University and 
Crarence W. Fairor, Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation and Educational Division, Veterans Administratior 


Denver 
Comments on Branch Administration Orel. Paha ec we & & Sd! Si ieee 
Executive Secretary, NVGA 
Discussion 
Recorder. +h = Wittiam L. Howan: 


School of Education, Butler University 
12:15 P.M. YMCA Counselors’ Luncheon 


1:30 P.M. to 3:00 P.M. Joint Meeting of NVGA Occupational Research Division and ACPA 
Normandie Lounge 


Presiding . . a4 ,; fe! fe a a ee Gee eee . .Rosert Hoppocx 
Professor of Education, New York University 
Putting Occupational Information Across . . . . . .... . : ArTour Brayriewp 
Dean of Student Personnel, Long Beach City College 
Discussants: 
For Secondary School Counseling ee ee ee Barpara H. Wain 
Senior Consultant in Counseling, Minneapolis Public Schools 
For College Counseling a ee ee ee are . .« Marogry E. Hoppin 
Western Personnel Institute, Pasadena 
For Industry. ae ae eee ee ee ee . . Dwieat A. Srewani 
R.C.A. Victor Corporation, Indianapolis 
For Adult Counseling . . . . ee ee a ae ee ee ee ke 
National Director, Vocational Service Bureau, B'nai B'rith 
Recorder . Benjamin G. Kremen 


State Supervisor, Occupational Information and Guidance, State Department of Education, West Virginia 


1:30 P.M. to 3:00 P.M. Joint Meeting of NVGA International Relations Committee and ACPA 
North Assembly 
Presiding . . — a ae ee ae ee eee eee lh 
Director of Pupil Personnel, Public Schools, Pasadena 
UNESCO and Educational Reconstruction =e eS ee eee 
Director, Commission of International Educational Reconstruction, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion: Vocational Guidance Needs in Other Countries 
Leader: Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Discussants: 
Robert E. Carey, Director of Guidance, Yonkers, New York; Jean P. Jordaan, Assistant Housemaster, South 
African College; E. G. Williamson, Dean of Students, University of Minnesota; Havard Skirbekk, Instructor, 
High School, Hamar, yo Witold Kruk-Olpinski, Adjunct Professor, University of Wroclaw, Poland; 
Mohamed Abdel-Salam Ahmed, Director of Vocational Guidance, Ministry of Education, Cairo, Egypt 


Recorder . Ravps J. Strom 


" Director, Committee on Study of Disabled Veterans in Colleges and Universities 
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3:00 P.M. to 3:45 P.M. Joint Meeting of NVGA International Relations Committee and ACPA 
North Assembly 





Nex i 
Presiding \ 
P issoctate Dean, University of Lillis 
? Counseling Students from Oversea ( 
Adviser to Students from Other Lands, Teachers Colleve. ¢ umbia Univer 
Discussants 
Forrest G. Moore, Adviser to Foreign Students, University of M a: Roberr W_S » al 
University of Chicago 
» La 
der < 
Director, Committ n Study of Disahled Veterans in ( es andl 
PALI 
1:30 P.M. to 4:00 P.M. Professional Membership Committee 
Las Room 4 
Presiding yA 
ADA Director, Veterans Administration Guidance Center 
Upgrading of Professional Membership Requirements Cra \\ 
. Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Division. Veteran f 4 Denver 
fficers 
Discussion Leader Ars 
Director, V ocational Counseling Service, American Red Cy ] 
R ece rd cr W ( 
issistant Professor of E lucation, Universit i Conr 
rat ; 
1:30 P.M. to 4:00 P.M. Publications Committee 
BLCH Room 19 
Presiding , 
Chatrman, Publications Committee. NVGA 
OW AI Results of Questionnaire Study with Relation co the Journal Epw I 
Director of Guidance, Newton, Massachusett 
Results of Questionnaire Study with Relation co Other Types of Put ati Ma \ APC 
Chief, Employment Opportunities Section, Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, a Trustee. NVGA 
Discussion 
Recorder ( W rr 
Assistant Editor, Occupation 
PPOCK . . 
1:30 P.M. to 4:00 P.M. Radio Committee 
— Room 2 
Presiding Pia 
Chairman, Radio Committee, NVGA 
RIK Topic: Harnessing Radio Power to Vocational Adjustment (Broadcast of recordings prod 1 by 
school systems, followed by a critical discussion of the recordings and other radio tect 
lopp Leader Alexander A. Liveright, Bureau of Industrial Relations, University of ( 1 
Participants 
WAR Ruth Welty, Vocational Counselor, Public Schools, Pittsburgh; Buckingham G Progt [ { Stat 
WGN, Chicago; George Jennings, Director, Radio Council, WBEZ, Chicago; Selected representati f the radio 
Bas listening public 
Recorder Haro \. Wr 
— 1dmissions Officer, Cooper Union, New York Ci 
3:00 P.M. to 4:00 P.M. Occupational Research Division Workshop on Selection and Use of Films 
in an Occupational Information Program—Some Criteria 
Chairman and Discussion Leader Ls SCHLOER 
Director of Occupationa Research Bureau, Chicazo Pub Y 
NEI Assisted b¥ Resource persons, representing counselors and film produ 
Carl F. Mahnke, Vocational Guidance Films, Inc.; Joe Dickman, Encyclopaedia Brita I I vorth ¢ 
-_ Dent, Coronet Instructional Films 
Recorder O. Tours 
State Supervisor, Occupati onal Information and Guidance, State Department of Edu Mien 
4:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. Workshop in Branch Programs 
— Room 4 
ror, Presiding NOB r ti. SHAPFFI 
and; Assistant Dean of Students, Indiana Universit 
id g the yea 


Representatives of various Branches will discuss successful Branch programs he 
Gorpon Et 


Recorder 





Iowa State Teachers College 
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6:00 P.M. to 8:30 P.M. Banquet (Informal) 
Grand Ballroom 


Presiding DUNS os fe ws ; " a. bn te St Warren K. Layr 
Detroit Public Schools and President of NVGA 


Toastmaster . .. . ewe 8 oe eee ee eee ee eee ee . . » H.B. McDame 
Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University, and Trustee, NVGA 


Achievement Testing and Instruction: A Discussion for Guidance and Personnel Workers. . . . .Ravpu Ty: 
University of Chicago 
Recorder ° e ° ° ° ° ° ° e P ° . ° e ° . ° ° » m . ‘ . e ® ° B. H. P; AK 
State Supervisor of Occupational Information and Guidance, State Department of Education, Vermont 


8:30 P.M. Joint Meeting of NADW, ACPA, and NVGA 
Grand Ballroom 
Presiding . ee Dn er ee ee ee oe ee ee Anna R. Haw: 
Dean of Women, Mills College 
The Future of Education . . ee er ee Haroun L. Tayio 
President, Sarah Lawrence College 
a ; ' wie eet eee > i Joun Cornenis: 
Dean of Men, San Francisco State College 


Tuurspay, Apri 1 


9:00 A.M. to 12:00 Noon Placement and Follow-up Division 
West Ballroom 
Sa en eee ee en ee eee ae . . Marovuerire Coremay 
Administrative Assistant, New York State Employment Service 
Topic: Groups with Unmet Placement Needs: Coordinated Community Action to Meet Them 
Participants: 
Helen R. Smith, Director, Vocational Advisory Service, New York City; $. Hughes Chambers, The Girdler Co 
poration, Louisville, Kentucky, Chairman, Citizens Committee on Youth Employment; Helen Becht, Field ( 
sulcant, Rehabilitation Service, National Tuberculosis Association; Frank Endicott, Director of Placement, Nort! 
western University 
Discussants: 
Stephen Mayo, Deputy Director, Division of Placement and ey em Insurance, New York State Employ 
ment Service, New York City; Elizabeth Johnson, Director, Child Labor Branch, Wage and Hour and Publi 
Contracts Division, Washington, D. C. 
0 ee ae ee ee ee ee 
Placement Counselor, Marshall High School, Chicago 


9:00 A.M, to 12:00 Noon Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction Division 
South Ballroom 
BE @. 6° ce 4 elena! oa. ae ue Oe oP ee wee ceo « Glee Benen 
Director of Counseling and Counselor Training, University of Georgia 
Topic: Current Problems of the Vocational Guidance Aspects of Individual Appraisal 
Leader: Ralph Berdie, Director, Testing Bureau, University of Minnesota 
Participants: 
Frank H. Finch, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Illinois; William M. Gilbert, Seudent Personne! 
Bureau, University of Illinois; Fred McKinney, University of Missouri; Harold Seashore, Director, Test Divi- 
sion, The Psychological Corporation, New York City 
eae ee) kk a ae ee Re, ee Sraney S. Marzor 
Illinois Normal University 


9:00 A.M. to 12:00 Noon Administration and Supervision Division 
Room 1 
| Se ee ee eee te oe ee a ee ee ee eg 
Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Yonkers, New York 
Topic: The Organizational and Administrative Relations of the Guidance Program 
Deas Ae! 6, ek ee ae ina x Ee ene & Guenn E. Siri 
Chief, Bureau of Guidance, Michigan State Department of Education 
Participant: 
George E. Hutcherson, Chief, Guidance Bureau, The University of the State of New York, The State Education 
Department, Albany 


TR? a wah ee a |) dees ee ee es Se a eee 
Associate Professor of Vocational Education, lowa State College 
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):00 A.M. to 12:00 Noon Professional Training and Certification Division 
Room 2 


Pre iding , > . ° Leona ( BucHWALD 
Assistant Director, Guidance and Placement, Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland 
Certification of Counselors—Present Status in the States Artuur L. Benson 
Specialist, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education, Washington. D. ¢ 
Implications of Findings of American Board of Examiners in Psychology for Personnel Workers J. G. Dariey 
Secretary-Treasurer, American Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology, In 
Presentation of the NVGA Manual on Counselor Training. Leonarp M. Miter 
Director, Veterans Administration Guidance Center. Temple University 
Discussion Leader Arxtuur |. Jon 


Professor of Education, School of Education, Univer ity of Pennsylvania 
Recorder “a 2 oe oe oe i Roy HackMan 
Associate Professor of Psychology, Temple University 


11:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. Meeting of Board of Trustees 
Room 21 


A placement desk for those seeking new positions, or those with positions to offer will be maintained 
at the registration desk for members of National’ Vocational Guidance Association. Interested em- 
ployers or prospective employees may arrange for interviews through Miss Christine Melcher, Execu- 
tive Secretary of National Vocational Guidance Association. 


Exhibitors 


Interesting exhibits were an important feature of the Convention. Companies and or- 
ganizations exhibiting included: 


Bristol-Myers Company International Text Book Company 
Coronet Instructional Films King Company 

Murray-Hill Books, Inc. Carl F. Mahnke Productions 

National Association of Deans of Women McKnight and McKnight 

Occupational Index Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
Philosophical Library American Dietetics Association 

Science Research Associates Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
Psychological Corporation America 

U.S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau B'nai B'rith 

California Test Bureau U. S. Employment Service 
































Counselors and Guidance Officers in Public 
Secondary Schools 


CLIFFORD P. FROEHLICH 


Specialist for Training Guidance Personnel, U. S. Office of Education 


CCASIONALLY the United States Office of 

Education surveys the status of second- 
ary education in public schools. The find- 
ings of the last survey regarding guidance 
personnel were published in 1939.! The 
Research and Statistical Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education has recently completed 
the collection of data for a survey of condi- 
tions in 1945-1946. A questionnaire was 
mailed in May, 1946, to all public secondary 
schools in the United States. Among the 
questions concerning school staff was one 
asking for the number of men and women 
‘counselors and guidance officers."’ It should 
be noted that no information was obtained 
which would identify these persons as full- 
or part-time guidance workers. An effort 
was made to obtain information from all 
schools in the country. After repeated fol- 
low-up, questionnaires were returned by 
24,314 schools. For all practical purposes, 
this may be considered a 100 per cent return 
of public secondary schools. The tabulations 
presented in this article include public junior 
and senior high schools, regardless of or- 
ganizational structure, race of pupils, or 
size of enrollment. With this information 
as background, we can proceed with the 
presentation of the findings. 

In the school year 1945-1946, there were 
8,299 persons designated as counselors and 
guidance officers in public secondary schools. 
Of these, 3,618 were men, and 4,681 were 
women. The ratio of men to women coun- 
selors varies considerably from state to state. 
In Maryland, for example, there is only 1 
man to 6 women, while in South Dakota, 
there are2 mento 1 woman. A distribution 
showing totals by states is presented in 
Taste I. 

Probably of greater significance than the 
number of counselors employed is the tabula- 





1**A Roll-Call of Counselors,’’ Occupations, Nov., 
1939, p. 83 


tion of the number of schools which employ 
counselors and guidance officers. These data 
are presented in Tapre II. Of the 24,314 
secondary schools, only 3,990 or 16.4 per 
cent of the schools have counselors. Here 
again wide variations in conditions in the 


“states are seen. The District of Columbia. 


which has counselors in 85.7 per cent of 
secondary schools, is followed by New 
Jersey with 59.7 per cent and Rhode Island 
with 58.1 per cent. It is interesting to note 
that these are all situated on the Eastern 
seaboard and are relatively small geographi- 
cally. On the other end of the distribution is 
Alabama, which has counselors in only 3.2 
per cent of the schools. Other states with 
guidance officers in few schools are Arizona, 
4.7 per cent; Maine, 4.8 per cent; and Mis- 
sissippi, 4.9 per cent. 

The mere presence of a guidance officer 
in a school does not indicate the quality of 
the guidance program. One kind of in- 
formation that may be used as evidence of 
the quality of the program is the number of 
pupils for which each counselor is respon- 
sible. Although the figures presented in 
Taste III do not indicate which of the des- 
ignated counselors give full or part time to 
guidance duties, they can be used for rough 
comparisons. An example may ‘clarify the 
point. It has been observed that 85.7 per cent 
of the schools in the District of Columbia have 
guidance officers. This is the highest in the 
nation, but the data in Taste III present an 
entirely different picture. From this table, 
it can be seen that although in the District of 
Columbia, 94.5 per cent of the pupils are en- 
rolled in schools having counselors, the 
counselor-pupil ratio is 1 to 861.6. Ironi- 
cally, this ratio is also the highest in the 
nation. Regardless of whether or not the 
39 guidance officers in the District of Colum- 
bia devote full time to guidance duties, it is 

(Please turn to p. 525) 
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TABLE I 
NuMBER OF TEACHERS AND GurpANce WorKERS IN Pusiic SecoNDAR) 
Scnoots Havine A Counsetor or Guipance Orricer, 1945-1946 


Total Number of 
Teachers in 
Schools Having 





Counselors and —Number of Guidance Officers 

State or Territory Guidance Officers Men I} omen Total 
= Total 136,923 3,618 4,68] 8,299 
pgpan Alabama 621 16 24 40 
24,314 Arizona 306 7 6 13 
‘4p Arkansas 568 14 30 <4 
Her California 15,476 352 556 908 
in tl Colorado 972 34 35 69 
umbia. Connecticut 2,135 44 69 113 
“nt Delaware 468 10 9 30 

Nev Florida 1,289 20 50 - 
an Georgia 1,098 72 7] 143 
Pee Idaho 408 14 13 27 
dsm Lllinois 9,318 217 243 460 
aster Indiana 3,962 165 179 344 
raph lowa 1,810 66 66 132 
on Kansas 1,006 42 44 26 
ly 3.2 Kentucky 1,105 25 59 84 
wit! Louisiana 805 12 23 35 
izona Maine 240 7 7 14 
Mis- Maryland 2,169 14 83 97 
Massachusetts 5,960 155 194 349 
slicer Michigan 6,203 197 206 403 
: 2 Minnesota 3,095 59 76 135 
diieg Mississippi 395 24 36 60 
ft in- Missouri 2,442 46 93 139 
Ke Montana 364 17 9 26 
er Ol Nebraska 924 48 44 92 
spon- Nevada 57 2 2 4 
d in New Hampshire 526 20 21 4) 
» des- New Jersey 7,895 173 247 420 
ne t New Mexico 260 ° 9 12 21 
ough New York 21,826 454 601 ] 055 
7 4 North Carolina 1,434 98 128 226 
ae North Dakota 280 40 29 69 
eam Ohio 6,949 21) 205 116 
have Oklahoma 1,350 59 5 114 
a che Oregon 1,065 52 6 108 
1f an Pennsylvania 12,855 280 358 638 
able, Rhode Island 1,424 44 85 ] 29 
ct of South Carolina 579 2] 33 54 
e en South Dakota 393 3] 16 47 
the Tennessee 815 24 3] 12 
“Oni- Texas 4,029 88 ] 34 222 
va Utah 1,051 2 25 37 
the Vermont 329 19 20 | 2 
| : Virginia 2,056 49 118 7 
ord Washington 3,048 105 93 198 
7 West Virginia 1,185 31 50 8] 
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Taste I (Continued) 
NuMBER OF TEACHERS AND GuIDANCE WorKERS IN Pus tic SECONDARY 
ScHoots HavinG a Counsgtor or Guipance Orricer, 1945-1846 
Total Number of 
Teachers in 
Schools Having 

















Counselors and —Number of Guidance Officers 
State or Territory Guidance Officers Men Women Total O 
Wisconsin 2,681 76 77 153 O 
Wyoming 229 9 5 14 Pe 
District of Columbia 1,468 4 35 39 R 
ee Sc 
Sc 
Taste II Ti 
Numser oF Pusiic Seconpary ScHoots AND Numser Havinc Te 
COUNSELORS AND GUIDANCE Orfricers, 1945-1946 7 
Total Number of Per Cent of \ 
Number of Public High Schools Public High Schools W 
Public High with Counselors and with Counselors and W 
State or Territory Schools Guidance Officers Guidance Officers W 
Total 24,314 3,990 16.4 - 
Alabama 662 21 3.2 aan 
Arizona 85 4 4.7 
Arkansas 586 43 7.3 
California 693 318 45.9 —_ 
Colorado 282 38 13.5 hy , 
Connecticut 125 50 40.0 7 cav 
Delaware 50 16 32.0 349.5. 
| Florida 475 47 9.9 The 
co Georgia 793 82 10.3 the sm 
) Idaho 170 19 11.2 n thei 
i | Illinois 942 173 18.4 the sch 
) Indiana 845 137 16.2 the puy 
lowa 964 74 7.7 The 
Kansas 694 48 6.9 ompat 
Kentucky 585 40 6.8 sill 
) Louisiana 495 31 6.3 nope 
| Maine 229 11 4.8 e & 
| Maryland 207 60 29.0 half o1 
Massachusetts 428 164 38.3 Howe 
Michigan 694 147 21.2 tain ¢ 
Minnestoa 533 87 16.3 pupil t 
Mississippi 609 30 4.9 of cou 
hid Missourt 811 67 8.3 slightl 
Montana 191 19 9.9 ently 1 
| Nebraska 583 39 6.7 larger 
) Nevada 38 4 10.5 suaniee 
New Hampshire 108 17 15.7 Luhal 
| New Jersey 278 166 59.7 Pe 
New Mexico 133 13 9.8 —- 
, New York 1,030 493 47.9 —— 
North Carolina 960 136 14.2 oe. 
North Dakota 426 30 7.0 hooks I 
Ohio 1,244 225 18.1 D.C. | 
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Taste II (Continued) 


Number oF Pusuic Seconpary ScHooots AND Numser Havino 
CouUNSELORS AND Gurpance Orricers, 1945-1946 


Total ; 
Number of 


Public High 


State or Territory Schools 
Oklahoma 866 
Oregon 268 
Pennsylvania 1,193 
Rhode Island 62 
South Carolina 431 
South Dakota 297 
Tennessee 506 
Texas 1,666 
Utah 141 
Vermont 88 
Virginia 516 
Washington 323 
West Virginia 72 
Wisconsin 504 
Wyoming 98 
District of Columbia 35 


bvious that they are handicapped by such 

heavy pupil load. The median ratio is 
349.5. 

The larger schools more frequently than 
the smaller schools report guidance personnel 
1 their staff. While only 16.4 per cent of 
the schools have counselors, 44.7 per cent of 
the pupils are enrolled in such schools. 

The findings of this study are not strictly 
mparable with those reported in 1939 by 
steenleaf and Brewster.” On that occasion, 
only counselors and guidance officers spending 
half or more than half-time were included. 
However, with this limitation in mind, cer- 
tain trends are evident. The counselor- 
pupil ratio is getting smaller, the proportion 
of counselors who are men has increased 
slightly, and the smaller schools are appar- 
ently not adding counselors as fast as the 
larger schools. Discounting the increase in 
number caused from the addition of counselors 
devoting less than half their time to guidance 
duties, it still appears that the number of 


fcounselors is 2 or 3 times what it was in 


*W. J. Greenleaf and R. E. Brewster, Public High 
chools Having Counselors and Guidance Officers, Washington, 
D.C. U.S. Office of Education. 1939. Pp. 40 


Number of 
Public High Schools 
with Counselors and 

Guidance Officers 


Per Cent of 
Public High Schools 
with Counselors and 

Guidance Officers 


ool 


606 7.6 
35 13.1] 
3533 29.6 
36 58.1] 
30 7.0 
34 11.4 
34 6.7 
130 7.8 
34 24.1 
20 7 ly 
93 18 Q 
97 30 0 
56 15.1 
83 16.5 
10 10 2 
30 85.7 
1939. The number of schools employing 


counselors has apparently tripled 

The statistics have 
limitations resulting primarily from condi- 
tions imposed by the nature of the over-all 
There 


is an urgent need for additional study of the 


presented numerous 


study from which they were derived 


status of counselors and guidance officials 
in secondary schools. Such 
those that follow might well be considered 


quest ions as 


by students who seck topics for term papers 
or theses. 

What are the duties of guidance workers 
these the duties 
these 


in secondary schools? Ar 
they should have? The 
questions must be found before a meaning- 
ful counselor-training program can be or- 
ganized. 

What is the relationship of the guidance 
officer to other staff members in the school? 

What kind of training and experience has 
been found valuable by guidance personnel? 
Certainly, this information is needed before 
embarking on a plan for certification of 
counselors. 

The Occupational Information and Gui- 


answer to 


sse turn to p. $27) 
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Taste III 
ENROLLMENT FiGurEs AND NuMBER OF CoUNSELORS IN Pusiic SeconpDARY SCHOOLS, 1945-]94 





Total Enroll- Per Cent of Total A verage Num 
ment in Public Pupils Enrolled Number of ber of Pupil 
Total High Schools in Public High Counselors per Counsel, 
































Enrollment with Counselors Schools witl and in Schools 
in Public and Guidance Counselors and Guidance Having 
State or Territory High Schools Officers Guidance Officers — Officers Counselors Hh State 0 
Total 7,141,344 3,193,208 44.7 8,299 384.8 a Vir 
Alabama 166,683 14,991 9.0 40 374.7 Biisconsi 
Arizona 29,045 9,508 32.7 13 731.4 : 
Arkansas 104,554 13,751 13.2 54 254.6 
California 644,810 414,573 64.3 908 456.6 
Colorado 68,874 22,800 33.1 69 330.4 
Connecticut 80,349 44,964 56.0 113 397.9 
Delaware 15,871 9,470 60.0 39 242.8 
Florida 126,272 29,747 23.6 70 425.0 
Georgia 137,498 26,874 19.5 143 187.9 
Idaho 34,832 10,686 30.7 27 395.8 
Illinois 357,472 230,784 64.6 460 501.7 
Indiana 209,071 85,350 40.8 344 248.1 - 
lowa 138,874 37,404 26.9 132 283.4 
Kansas 108,608 23,189 21.4 86 269.6 
Kentucky 115,359 23,818 20.6 84 283.5 
Louisiana 72,767 18,506 25.4 35 §28.7 
Maine 40,655 5,095 12.5 14 363.9 
Maryland 89,257 52,164 58.4 97 537.8 
Massachusetts 217,976 121,968 56.0 349 349.5 
Michigan 309,382 162,198 §2.4 403 402.5 
Minnesota 160,484 72,097 44.9 135 534.1 
Mississippi 90,716 9,346 10.3 60 155.8 
Missouri 166,389 59,644 35.8 139 429.1 
Montana 28,328 7,766 27.4 26 298 .7 
Nebraska 70,897 21,799 30.7 92 236.9 
Nevada 6,344 1,185 18.7 a 296.3 
New Hampshire 24,941 10,866 43.6 41 
New Jersey 209,566 163,623 78.1 420 
New Mexico 27,783 6,031 21.7 21 
New York 699,448 486,200 69.5 1,055 
North Carolina 144,924 33,981 23.4 226 
North Dakota 32,346 6,028 18.6 69 
Ohio 405,951 162,686 40.1 416 
Oklahoma 139,170 33,286 23.9 114 
Oregon 69,186 25,717 37.2 108 
Pennsylvania 537,255 289,814 53.9 638 
Rhode Island 35,381 27,773 78.5 129 
South Carolina 86,993 12,261 14.1 54 
South Dakota 31,340 7,538 24.1 47 
Tennessee 121,230 18,341 15.1 55 
Texas 335,220 95,916 28.6 222 
Utah 56,224 27,804 49.5 57 
Vermont 14,875 6,685 44.9 39 
Virginia 124,957 45,476 36.4 167 
| Washington 120,054 74,003 61.6 198 
; 
; 
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Total Enroll- 
ment in Public 


High Schools 


COUNSELORS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 527 


II (Continued 


Tr * . . . T * ~ ~ . 
WROLLMENT FiGures AND NuMBER oF CouNsELORS IN Pus ic SeconpDary ScHOOLS. 1945-1946 


Per Cent of Total 
Pupils Enrolled Number of 
in Public High 


Average Nun 
ber of Pupils 


Counselors per Counselor 


Sc/ Enrollment with Counselors Schools with and in Schools 
laving in Public and Guidance Counselors and Guidance Having 
an selor irate or Territory High Schools Officers Guidance Officers Officers Counselors 
84.8 est Virginia 125,375 29,623 23,6 8] 365 
4 isconsin 156,115 60,563 38.8 153 395 8 
31.4 Bivoming 16,089 5,714 35.5 14 408.1 
* ‘ strict of Columbia 35,554 33,602 94.5 39 861 6 

6 ; : 
30.4 
7.9 . re , 
49 Q yace Service of the U. S. Office of Education schools, a considerable Saving can be effec ted 
5 .( ready to help individuals interested im by its use rather than the unselected list of 
37 ploring these areas. Specifically, a list 
5 / iPS as ed I ee 24,314 secondary schools 
5 ataining the name and address of all , , 

vs ; A second kind of heip can be obtained from 
1 hools having guidance officers is available 

= > e mm” ) ? 

18 ] hona-fide researchers. This listing shows members ot the Occuy ational! neers 
: c F +: teak Shin lab] 
334 enrollment, number of teachers, and and Guidance Service. They are available 
9. umber of counselors by sex. These data for consultation either by correspondence or, 
3 5 ill make it possible to use sampling pro- within the limits of staff and funds, by 
ae) 





dures. Since this list contains only 3,990 
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The Ideal Vocational Counselor 


SEYMOUR W. BEARDSLEY 


Director, Veterans Administration Guidance Center, The Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


URING THE PAST two or three years there 

has been much discussion in profes- 
sional circles concerning qualifications for 
vocational counselors. Among those who 
have expressed themselves on the subject, 
some have emphasized the importance of 
academic degrees per se, others have stressed 
industrial experience, others teaching experi- 
ence. Some view the field as requiring 
simply psychological training. A few 
spokesmen, recognizing the labor market as 
an important factor, have pointed to acquain- 
tance with that field as the primary qualifica- 
tion. 

The discussions heard or read by the writer 
have appeared fragmentary and unrealistic, 
particularly in their lack of basic analysis of 
the work itself. The present article, there- 
fore, is an attempt to set forth the funda- 
mental qualities, knowledge, abilities, and con- 
cepts required of a vocational counselor. This 
does not include a catalogue of all the specific 
skills a vocational counselor must acquire, 
many of which represent no serious problem 
if the fundamental qualifications of the 
counselor are established. 

As a further clarification of our purpose, it 
must be said that there is no intention of 
contributing to formal standardization of 
requirements, such as licensing, since many 
of the fundamental requirements defy satis- 
factory objectification. On the other hand, 
if this attempt serves in some degree to 
stimulate fellow-counselors, or to focus the 
objectives of students preparing for the work, 
its purpose will be achieved. 

The ‘‘ideal’’ counselor is adopted as the 
frame of reference because it is easier to de- 
scribe the ideal than to indicate the minimum 
requirement of a non-quantifiable trait. 
Aside from this, there is almost an inevitable 
tendency toward this frame of reference when 

considering qualities, as opposed to objective 
measures. 

The ‘‘Ideal Vocational Counselor’’ has 
some earmarks which are more or less peculiar 




























to the “‘vocational"’ aspect, but most of + 
description would apply to the “I 
Educational Counselor’’ as well, there bein 
no sharp distinction. The description 

merely the writer's, based on his own couns 
ing experience and upon intimate associat) 
with other counselors and their work 


PERSONAL QUALITIES 


He is interested in people. The ideal cou 
selor is interested in people, not simply in ¢} 
abstract, but he derives his fundamental sari 
faction from meeting, knowing, and working wit 
individuals. One of the characteristics whi 
indicates his interest in people is that | 
generally observes, remembers, and appre 
ates people. He is able, because of th 
fundamental interest, to identify himself wi 
his client to the optimum extent. Th 
degree of identification is the primary motiy 
tion of his efforts in behalf of his client. 
also facilitates his understanding of ¢ 
client's personality. 

He is also interested in the scientific stud) 
personality, but this does not mean that } 
regards his client as a guinea pig. His clic: 
is first and last a human being, like hims«! 
But the formal study of personality is nece 
sary as a means to his understanding of, an 
tolerance toward, his client. It also serve 
sometimes, as a balance between his identi 
cation with the client and his objective gras 
of the client’s problems. 

He is well-adjusted. His ego is well und 
control, and does not obstruct his relatiot 
ship with his client. for; 
himself, so that he can give full and effect 
attention. He is relatively free of the ps’ 
chological mechanism of *‘projection”’ ( 
constantly guards against its dangers). 
is well adjusted, but not in the sense that he 
contented with the status quo. He has 

drive toward the welfare and growth of b 
clients, and toward the improvement of 
own understanding and his methods. 











































: is mature and “well rounded.’’ WHe has 
sd long enough to know something about 
fe’ and he has been sufficiently observing 
j perceiving to comprehend a reasonably 


»klyn je range of human problems. He is not an 
wory-tower”’ theoretician. His applica- 
an al sos of “book-learning”’ are sound, because 
. “7, gmintegrates his theoretical knowledge with 
ae: wo-to-earth, first-hand observations. 
ption He is soctally adaptable. He meets people 
Sia sily, with confidence and finesse. This is 
at portant to his ability to put his client at 
L sand to inspire confidence. He is able to 
ablish quickly, and to maintain, ‘‘rap- 
rt'’ with many types of people. This 
cans that, among other qualities, he has the 
-al cougyecumum degree of sensitivity, but not so 
is ton uch that he has difficulty in exerting direc- 
nat ao influence, when necessary, upon his 
sine winat. His sense of humor (as distinguished 
cs whim “wit’’) and his ability to make light 
thar ygpeversation are essential to his adaptability. 
appre He is studious. He is habitually a learner, 
of rhagpctuse his field is so broad. His mind is 
self wicnious and acquisitive. Like all real stu- 
tt. Thigerts, he is open-minded. He is an independ- 
morivgt 20d imaginative thinker, a quality which 
ient, Jgesseatial to his capacity to apply his theoreti- 
“er | knowledge appropriately to the practical 
oblems he meets. This means that, as a 
study qgedent, he is observant and analytical. 
that h 
lis clic-rerputes RESULTING FROM TRAINING AND 
himsel ExPERIENCE 
Is nece 
of, anil. He és a student of psychology, with special 
) servetiealifications as indicated below. 


He has insight into personality. His knowl- 
ge of the psychology of personality is essen- 
| to his understanding of the client—his 
he client's) general adjustment, motiva- 
on, attitudes. In order to achieve such 
derstanding, he must be able to infer deeper 
gnificance which may be hidden in the re- 
arks and other behavior of the client. He 
so knows how to check his inferences and 
He is able to 


offectiv 
the ps 


“‘* (al 


s). Mtative interpretations. 

vat he @@eedop insight into the client's personality 
> has @uring the process of assisting the client to 
1 of hifderstand himself, which is fundamental to 
t of hiery client's occupational or educational 


justment. He is able to judge the opti- 
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mum depth of self-understanding for which to 
strive with an individual client as clients’ 
Capacities for scif-understanding vary 

He effects the client's participation in the 
counseling process to prevent superficiality and 
ineffectiveness. He therefore habitually 
makes certain at the outset that the client 
understands and accepts his responsibility. 
He knows that even the Ideal Counselor is 
not going to solve the client's problems for 
him burt will assist him in solving his own 
problems. As part of this orientation, he 
makes certain to correct any false notions 
regarding tests as “‘crystal balls."’ 


He is not satisfied with a client's superficial 
intellectual expression of interest in a voca- 
tional or educational objective, but seeks to 
be assured of a firmly rooted interest, compatible 
with the client's basic values, his capacity for 
adjustment, and conditions of work or study. 


The foundation of a full understanding of 
the foregoing principles is a thorough grasp 
of the psychology of personality—especially 
the phenomena of motivation, resistance, and 
patterns of adjustment. The practical ap- 
plication of the principles leads the Ideal 
Counselor to an interest in psychotherapy, so 
that he can adapt its methods to his needs. 
He realizes that there is no clear-cut distinc- 
tion between psychotherapy proper and 
other types of counseling. 

He is sufficiently familiar with the approaches of 
the clinical psychologist to screen cases for referral 
to psychiatrists and neurologists for examination. 
Having decided upon the appropriateness of a 
referral, he is skilful in preparing the client, 
and regularly reports his findings to the 
psychiatrist or neurologist. 

He is weil versed in the values and limitations of 
psychological tests. His grasp of the theory 
of testing is indispensable to his intelligent, 
practical use of tests. He is fully aware that 
test results are much less reliable for purposes 
of individual counseling than for selecting a 
group of individuals as a whole. This basic 
distinction is important to him because most 
of the published research on tests is concerned 
with group comparisons. He is realistic in 
interpreting test results for individual gui- 
dance only by clearly distinguishing the nature 
of his problem from conclusions reported in 
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the framework of group differentiations.! 
The net result is that his psychological study 
of the individual's capacities is at least partly 
clinical® instead of purely mechanistic. Present 
limitations in the development of tests are 
such that he knows from his experience that 
he is reduced to judgment in the final analysis. 
The essential contribution of tests is to pro- 
vide part of the information upon which his 
judgment is based. 

He has engaged in follow-up studies of tests. 
Only through such first-hand observations has 
he learned to make the most successful inter- 
pretations. In this kind of study he has 
closely observed individual cases. Especially he 
has studied the factors in individual cases of 
large discrepancy between level-of-test-scores 
and level-of-the-performance which the tests 
were to predict. (Combinations of low test- 
score and high performance, and vice versa.) 
On the basis of such experience, he is ready to 
advocate procedures, for some individuals, 
which run contrary to group findings on 
tests. In such instances, he is able to support 
his judgment by citing compensating factors. 

He uses qualitative analysis of test results. 
His diagnostic efforts transcend simple con- 
sideration of test-scores. He considers also 
the possibilities of improvement in the func- 
tions measured, on the part of his client. He 
knows that when certain factors exert the 
greater influence on test-performance, there is 
more latitude for improvement than when 
other factors exert the greater influence. 

Il. He is well versed in occupations. 

He has first-hand knowledge of various occupa- 
tions. He knows some occupations from his 
own actual work-experience. Since he is the 
Ideal Vocational Counselor, his own work-experi- 
ence is varied, reflecting breadth of interest and 
experience, but not instability of personality. 
He knows some basic and representative occupa- 


tions from first-hand observation and analysis, as 





1 Statistically, this distinction is illustrated by the 
reliability of individual predictions made from regression 
equations. Ifa counselor has not done so, it is js wn 
ing to calculate the standard or probable “‘error of esti- 
mate"’ from a high coefficient of correlation, using the 
<< ep ation of Foe bocgges — gorge The low 
reliabili iction ably wi surprising. 
(See H. rf Garrett's Statistics in Psychology and | eng 
3rd ed., 1947, p. 320.) 

? “Clinical” in the sense of involving qualitative study 
of the individual personality. 


OCCUPATIONS 






















the best substicute for work-experience Mats 2 


those fields. And he is interested in contingliiments ' 
ing this type of observation and analysis, jo edu 
which he knows the techniques. ualita 

He is a student of occupations in general. (jgms:holas 
the basis of his first-hand observations, he fMion to 
realistic, resourceful, and imaginative in acquirigmion, | 


other occupational information at second hangmod tes 


These same traits are important to him inh He | 
use of tests for vocational guidance. Wheriiiyreducti 
ever he uses tests to measure fitness for pag™fhis WO 
ticular occupations, he tries to find means iespecia 

















measuring functions demanded in the job, must 0 
in training for the job. In this, he diffegifopportt 
from many counselors and psychometriciagmstudent 
whose tendency is to try to make the job @™ He #. 
the pattern of routine tests. As in 


ore tl 
al. 


He seeks a thorough understanding and eval 
tion of a client's occupational experience. 





this, his familiarity with occupations enablg@™he mus 
him to converse intelligently with the clicafiftion to 
about his experience and to speak the clicnrffional 
































““language."" His continuing study of lor is 
cupations enables him to become éncreasingfMfrontin 
resourceful and realistic about the occupatima@phim, it 
objectives which he and his clients consider i He is 
gether. joms, € 

These attributes involve study beyond thafhis clic 
of occupations themselves; namely, stud) @arity v 
the problems, procedures, and materials with whq™insuffic 


the 

re mo 
the ins: 
the ind 
nificant 
client 1 
tution 

field of 
is conc 
tO an i 
rolled, 


tution 


occupations are concerned. For example, h 
general familiarity with various types \ 
molding and machining methods is a nec 
sary background to his understanding 
many industrial occupations.* He tries 1 
have at least elementary understanding \ 
such items as boilers, turbines, gasoline ao 
Diesel engines, electric motors, etc. He 
always eager to seize opportunities of becom 
ing more familiar with these fundament 
industrial devices. He realizes that, lackio 
such knowledge, his counseling will often 
based on misconceptions and inadequat 
appreciation of many occupations in whi 
great numbers of people are employed. 

Ill. He és familiar with education. 

He has had teaching experience. In the cou 
of this he has given considerable attention 
individual students. He has thus gained id 
sight into individual differences among st 


Sp 


He i. 
While 

relatior 
results 
perfect 
smugn 


* Industrial occupations undoubtedly require m 
background than most non-industrial occupations. 














































ats and into the various types of adjust- 
seats with which different students are faced 
» educational situations. He has studied 
ualitatively, as well as quantitatively, the 
cholastic performance of individuals in rela- 
jon to estimates of their capacity for educa- 
ion, including previous scholastic records 
ad test-records. 

He has assisted students to acquire a more 
oductive approach to studies, which is part of 
is work as a counselor. The experience is 
specially valuable to him, inasmuch as he 
nust often handle this problem without the 
ppportunity of knowing as much about the 


eTience 
N Contin 
alysis, 


© dal 

netriciagmstudent as he can know when teaching. 
he job Mm He is familiar with basic types of education. 
{s in vocational counseling, the problem is 
14 evalyqmmore than that of understanding the individ- 
ience. \™ual. ©The Ideal Counselor is well aware that 
s enabl@™he must also understand the situation in rela- 
he clicqiftion to the client. This is true in both educa- 
e clientfftional and vocational guidance. The coun- 
y of o@fslor is able to discern the adjustments con- 
creasingimfronting the client, or which wll confront 

upatioggnim, in this or that type of education. 
asider ti He is familiar with specific educational institu- 
tions, especially those institutions in which 
ond thahis clients are most likely toenroll. Famili- 
study @atity with a type of education in general is 
ith whd@insuficient for the Ideal Counselor, inasmuch 
ple, has the general characteristics of the training 
ypes @are modified by particular characteristics of 
a necethe institution; and hence the adjustments of 
ding @§the individual are modified. The most sig- 
tries WMnificant Consideration here is that often a 
ding @iclient may be expected to adjust to one insti- 
line anfftution but not to another within the same 
He @feld of education. Again, when the counselor 


is concerned with helping a student to adjust 
to an institution in which he is already en- 
tolled, the more he knows about that inst'- 
tution the more effective is his counseling. 


Speciric INTERESTS AND ATTITUDES 


He is humble in his attitude toward his work. 
While he derives great satisfaction from his 
relationship with his clients and from the 
results of his work, he knows not only that 
perfection in his field is unattainable but that 
smugness is fatal, that without humility he is 
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unworthy of the profound responsibility 
which he undertakes. 

He seeks to integrate his work into the life of the 
community. He knows that if his work is 
performed ‘‘in a vacuum,”’ it is unrealistic 
and of little help to his clients. For this 
reason, he attempts to achieve a constructive 
liaison with as wide a range of activities in 
the community as can facilitate and supple- 
ment his own work, to provide a comprehen- 
sive and integrated service. He seeks to 
know employers and the jobs in which his 
clients may be placed; employment agencies, 
professional and trade organizations; trade 
schools and other facilities for specialized 
training; psychiatrists, psychiatric clinics, 
and other specialized clinics; public and 
private welfare agencies. 

He recognizes counseling as both science and art. 
He knows the dangers of treating counseling 
as too much of cither the one or the other. 
In recognizing the various elements of each, 
he employs them in their appropriate func- 
tions and proportions. 

The Ideal Vocational Counselor is ob- 
viously a versatile fellow! This would 
imply that he is not a specialist, but, para- 
doxically, he és a specialist, in a sense. He 
is a specialist in that he represents a unique 
combination of personal traits, interest, 
knowledge, abilities, and skills. 

From what has been said above, one might 
think of the Ideal Vocational Counselor as 
having erected a sound structure of compet- 
ence upon a foundation of science as it now 
exists. There is a missing element, how- 
ever, in this conception, for it is a concep- 
tion of something static. We must in any 
event conceive of the attributes of the Ideal 
Counselor as dynamic, since one of his essen- 
tial attributes is continual growth. This is 
especially true in this field in which perfection 
is SO remote. 

The imperfections and the difficulties of his 
work do not discourage the Ideal Counselor 
in his constant quest for progress. He 
accepts obstacles as concomitants of his task. 
He thinks of his own occupation as one of the 
most satisfying (though sometimes frustrat- 
ing) among all of the occupations with which 
he is concerned. 
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New Techniques for Community Occupational Surveys 


NORMAN MEDVIN 


Technical Adviser to Section Chief, Occupational Labor Market Program, United States Employmen; 
Service sills 


OLLOWING INacTiviTy induced by the war, 
essere are again reviving interest 
in occupational surveys as a tool for com- 
munity planning. Between 1930 and 1940, 
public education agencies were responsible for 
two-thirds of the surveys; today, the initia- 
tive for the surveys springs from a much wider 
community base including business groups, 
public and social agencies. Often among 
those participating in the technical phases of 
the work are the State Employment Services 
afhiliated with the United States Employment 
Service. 

The reasons for this revival of interest are 
obvious. The national defense program, be- 
gun in 1940, suddenly changed the industria! 
tempo, directly or indirectly affecting every 
community. Experienced workers had to be 
retrained in new skills and new workers had 
to be oriented to unfamiliar tasks. Plant 
facilities mushroomed in industrialized and 
rural-urban areas as well as in areas which 
heretofore had been devoted exclusively to 
pasturage, agriculture, or forestry. 

When hostilities ceased, the reverse side of 
the coin appeared. Millions of war workers 
had to transfer to peacetime pursuits, addi- 
tional millions of veterans returned, deter- 
mined to change their previous vocational 
choice, and new workers were constantly 
entering the labor market. At the same time, 
the war plants located in out-of-the-way 
places were purchased for permanent opera- 
tion. The general movement of workers 
from farm to city, and from East to West 
underlined the change in the geographical 
distribution of our labor force. 


INVENTORY OF HumMAN Resources NEEDED 


While there has been a significant number 
of surveys since VJ-Day, the period is too 
recent to permit any organized attempt to 
study and summarize their scope and tech- 
niques. The Employment Service, however, 


has participated in five surveys which hay: 
produced a substantial body of experience 

The following article is based exclusive) 
on that experience. 

The local employment centers, because 
their previous activities, were well equipped 
to participate in manpower inventory work 
Throughout the war they developed com- 
munity manpower programs. They hai 
largely perfected area labor market surveys in 
which industry employment trends wer 
followed closely. The transition to occupa- 
tional labor market analysis was logical 
Employment office operations hinge on the 
occupational structure. Job orders, selec- 
tions, and referrals, and the active file of 
job seekers are all classified by occupation 
In fact, it was only the press of other war 
work that prevented the Employment Service 
from developing occupational labor market 
analysis earlier than it did.! 

Of the five community surveys in which the 
Employment Service participated, the first 
was in Augusta County, Virginia; the second 
in Cleveland; the third in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; and the two most recent in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and Phoenix, Arizona. 
The Virginia study was initiated by the 
Department of Agriculture acting through 
the State Planning Commission. | The Cleve- 
land study had primary leadership from 4 
local engineering company and the assistance 
of 19 cooperating agencies. In Kalamazoo 
and Salt Lake City, the impetus came largely 
from a pharmaceutical foundation and the 
local Chamber of Commerce. 

1 Occupational labor market analysis is not to be con- 
fused with Occupational Analysis, the latter being a ficld 
in which the Employment Service has devoted at least 
10 years of continuing research. A rule-of-thumb differ- 
ence between the two may be stated as follows: Occupa- 
tional labor market analysis deals with the economic or 
relatively rapid changing aspects of occupations such as 
job nities, wages, employment, etc. Occupational 
analysis deals with the relatively static aspect of occupa- 


tions such as definition of the occupation, nature of the 
work, testing, and trainee-selection factors. 
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COMMUNITY OCCUPATIONAL SURVEYS 


Much of the effort was experimental—a 
sort of testing ground for groups of techni- 
Some of the work was necessarily 
expensive, time-consuming, and fruitless. 
But the outline is now sufficiently clear to 
provide a blueprint for subsequent efforts. 
{nother survey, incorporating the experience 
gained in the previous projects, has been 
sarted in Grand Rapids, Michigan. The 
report is scheduled for release in the early half 
of 1948. 


ians. 


DEFINITION 


A community occupational 
developed in these experiments, is a sample or 
a complete census of workers in a well-defined 
geographical area. The workers’ tasks are 
given the occupational nomenclature used in 
Part I of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
and then categorized by occupational group 
as listed in Parts II or IV of the Dictionary. 
Industry breaks are as defined in the Standard 
Industrial Classification Code. There may 
be other types of information sought but the 
aforementioned form the bone and sinew of all 
such studies. Enumeration is through an 
employer-visiting program rather than a 
house-to-house canvass. 

There may also be an employment forecast 
in addition to the occupational census. This 
information gives more substance to labor 
market analysis and provides specific direc- 
tion in planning for the period ahead. 

Specific information about particular oc- 
cupattons covering such items as minimum 
qualifications, training, hiring practices, earn- 
ings, lines of promotion, employment of 
women and non-whites, and related jobs may 
or may not be part of the community survey. 
The local Employment Offices prepare such 
analyses in individual occupational briefs 
which discuss occupations singly and provide 
a comprehensive picture of all the economic 
and job-content factors about that occupa- 
tion. 


survey, as 


OccuPaATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


The benchmark for all occupational surveys 
is the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. This 
is of especial importance since it enables the 
local employment center to tie in the findings 
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with the classification on which its opera- 
tions are based. 

The classification process, however, re- 
quires a good deal of effort by persons who are 
familiar both with the Dictionary and with 
local occupational terminology. In one sur- 
vey, data were gathered using plant occupa- 
tional titles and later converted into Dic- 
tionary codes. In two others, training ses- 
sions for personnel men of the major com- 
panies were conducted or special occupational 
analysts were assigned to assist in the collec- 
tion of the data. Although a fairly substan- 
tial number of errors crept in, the final prod- 


uct achieved an accuracy which was not 
possible without such controls. 
OccuPATIONAL GROUPINGS 
The manner in which occupations are 


grouped provides the most noteworthy in- 
novation in preparing community surveys. 
For example, the method of grouping accord- 
ing to fields-of-work makes possible occupa- 
tional mobility studies. Grouping of oc- 
cupations into occupational labor markets makes 
demand-supply analysis feasible. Both tech- 
niques can be employed simultaneously and 
are designed to dovetail with each other. 
The discussion below will be clarified if the 
reader keeps in mind that a field of work is a 
broad occupational grouping consisting of 
one or more occupational labor markets. 

I. Fields of Work. The trend in the collec- 
tion of data for a community occupational 
census is away from the breakdown based on 
Part II of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
Part II generally arranges occupational groups 
according to the industries in which they 
occur. A more meaningful pattern for com- 
munity planning, as evidenced by working 
experience and use, is contained in a study 
entitled Fields-of-Work Groupings.’ It pre- 
sents a technique based on the theory that 
workers are transferable with a minimum of 
training to various jobs within a field of work 
regardless of the industry in which the field 
occurs. By definition, fields of work are 


? Although there is an a ry similarity between 
Field-of-Work groupings and Job Families, they differ 
(a) on the basis of occupational combination, ob) ty 
of factors considered in developing relationships, (c) 
scope of coverage, and (d) objective for which conceived. 
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groupings of jobs related to one another on 
the basis of similarity of job duties, know]l- 
edge required, materials or machines used, or 
worker characteristics required to perform 
the job satisfactorily. Present field-of-work 
categories, of which there are about 290, are 
an adaptation of the field-of-work structure in 
Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

The technique in question groups jobs into 
fields of work so that a worker is not re- 
stricted to a specific job in which he has had 
experience but can transfer to any job within 
the field, with some additional training. 
Furthermore, a worker is not limited to one 
industry but can transfer to any industry 
where there is a field of work in which he has 
ability. 

The advantages of the field-of-work group- 
ing in community surveys are significant: 


1. It indicates those workers, by type 
and number, who can be tess as | from 
declining to expanding activities with a 
minimum of retraining. 

2. It indicates those workers, by type 
and number, for whom no readjustment 
need be anticipated, because they can re- 
main in their present occupations. 

3. It shows the extent to which oppor- 
tunities in closely related jobs exist or will 
be lacking for those in their | arp jobs 
ponents occupational demand and supply 

ata are available). 

4. It indicates the kinds of trainin 
necessary to prepare students, veterans, wan 
workers who must or want to change jobs 
in accordance with the changing opportu- 
nities in the community. 

5. It relates entry classifications to the 
top skills, thereby showing promotional 
opportunities and guidance possibilities. 

6. It makes possible the use of only a 
fraction of the thousands of specific job 
classifications ordinarily encountered in a 
large community. It provides a condensed 
structure in industries with little total em- 
ployment and yet it is flexible enough to be 
expanded along specific lines in industries 
call oxbepesiens where a finer breakdown 
would be more useful. 


II. Occupational Labor Markets. Employers 
and workers make hiring bargains in an 
occupational framework which changes as 
the wishes of employers and acceptance of 


workers vary. If the field selected for stud, 
is too broad or too narrow or in other way: 
does not fit that in which the hirings are 
made, the analysis will yield conclusions 
which are too vague or general for applica- 
tion or will relate to a misleading segment of 
the labor market. 

An occupational labor market, therefore. 
may be defined as a cluster of occupations 
which for practical purposes are readily trans- 
ferable among one another because of simi- 
larity in job content, such as required skills, 
and in economic characteristics, such as 
wages and conditions of work. This occupa- 
tional band may be handled as one occupation for 
purposes of selection, referral, and placement. 

With such a device, demand-supply analysis 
becomes feasible because the characteristics 
of the grouping are homogencous. If we 
were dealing with a field of work alone, a 
demand figure for 4// mechanics, for example, 
would not point up the differences between a 
surplus of aircraft mechanics and a shortage 
of automobile mechanics (provided supply 
data for each of these sub-groups were avail- 
able). 

A field of work generally consists of several 
occupational labor markets. For any cluster 
of occupations, the higher the skill, the less 
the degree of ready transferability and the 
narrower the occupational labor market. In 
the lower skill levels the occupational labor 
market may possibly coincide with the field 
of work. 

The occupational labor market concept can 
be applied just as well to the occupational 
structure of Part II of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. In a specific example, the 
group, “Other Clerical and Kindred Occupa- 
tions,"’ obscures such popular and expanding 
vocations as stenography, typing, and office 
machine servicing. Similarly, the ‘‘Elec- 
trician’’ group may be composed of such 
varying labor markets as construction, elec- 
trical service and repair, powerhouse, air- 
craft, and motion-picture electricians. If 
such diversity occurred, it would only be 
necessary to select the most important groups 
for specific treatment while combining the 
rest in an ‘‘all other’’ group. 

In summary, therefore, experience indicates 
that the most meaningful data can be obtained 
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by emphasizing small clusters of occupations 
within a larger field of work. Also, only 
the occupational labor market principle 
makes demand-supply analysis possible. 


CoMPOSsITION PATTERNS 


A detailed community study affords an 
opportunity to build up local occupational 
composition patterns. Generally, a composi- 
tion pattern is a composite picture of the 
occupational structure of different plants in 
the same industry. The pattern lists the 
most significant occupations in the industry 
and the proportion of all workers in each 
occupation to the total employment in the 
industry. While the USES has made avail- 
able a number of these patterns and many 
communities have developed others from 
their own resources, the number of such 
patterns is relatively few and may not reflect 
peculiar local conditions. 

Occupational composition patterns have 
many uses in community planning. They 
are of practical value to individual workers 
who want to shift to another industry, to a 
business man who secks workers for an expan- 
sion, and to vocational counselors who want 
to advise clients on the possibilities in more 
than one kind of industry. 

Search among occupations in the same field 
though in different industries will reveal such 
information as differences in the requirements 
of various kinds of manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries, differences in the 
conception of administrative organization on 
the part of top management, and differences in 
definitions of jobs which are called manag- 
erial. To young people looking forward to 
managerial positions, the latter type of infor- 
mation gives a clue to industries in which 
managerial positions are scarce or plentiful. 
The wide variations in percentages of manag- 
erial positions can also suggest the need for 
management to do research in administrative 
organization. 

Dovetailing of public and private plans for 
employment in periods of depression or off- 
season layoffs is facilitated. A knowledge of 
layoff times in different industries should 
enable public employers to schedule public 
works projects for periods when a large num- 
ber of workers are laid off. By examining 
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the occupational patterns of various indus- 
tries, public employers would learn how many 
workers may be in the process of losing their 
jobs temporarily because of seasonal slow- 
down or cyclical fluctuation 

Industries, like occupations, however, must 
be broken down to significant categories be- 
For example, it 
that 


fore analysis can be fruitful 
is within the manufacturing 


occupational mobility can take place and 


group 


usually not from manufacturing toanother one- 
digit industry grouping such as mining or 
construction. (The general exceptions are 
clerical and other white-collar groups where 


Thus 


one might expect to see separate composition 


inter-industry movement is possible. ) 


patterns for various segments of the steel 
industry such as “Steel Works and Rolling 
Mills,"’ and “‘Malleable Iron Foundries,"’ 
instead of one over-all pattern for “‘Iron and 
Steel and Their Products."’ Experience indi- 
cates that the most practical and useful data 
can be obtained through the use of three- 
digit industry breaks. This does not preclude 
the use of larger or even smaller groupings 
where desirable 


OccuPATIONAL EMPLOYMENT FORECAST 


The significance of an employment forecast 
needs little elaboration. It will aid counsel- 
ing, training, placement, job development, 
and other aspects of an occupational adjust- 
ment program. Two of the five surveys in 
which the Employment Service participated 
carried projected employment data. The 
additional work entailed was slight, al- 
though it would have been worth while even 
if considerable time were involved. 

Experience reveals that any projection, to 
be meaningful, must be cast in terms of a 
specific time period. One survey asked for a 
forecast to a ‘‘normal"’ period in the future 
The result was a demand column which could 
not be interpreted in any one point of time 
Another survey employed the difficule and 
dubious technique of asking for anticipated 
employment by occupation one year from the 
date of collection. 

A far less arduous and perhaps more produc- 
tive technique is to use industry composition 
patterns in occupational forecasting. Dur- 
ing the war and immediately thereafter, all 
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major labor market areas in the country made 
industry forecasts of employment. Once de- 
tailed occupational composition patterns are 
available for specific industry segments, an 
analyst need merely estimate the anticipated 
employment level for that specific industry 
segment and allocate the increase or decrease 
to the arrayed occupational groups. 

This assumes, of course, that occupational 
segments within an industry increase or de- 
crease in proportion to the over-all trend, an 
assumption which may be unwarranted. In 
the absence of concrete experience on this 
point, it is felt that the method is the most 
satisfactory one available. Suitable checks 
on the validity of this technique can be made 
in follow-up surveys. 

Changes in community labor force patterns 
induced by the war have revived interest in in- 


ventories of our manpower resources. Th, 
community occupational survey is one of th¢ 
techniques designed to measure these te- 
sources im quantitative terms. Community 
groups which previously showed little inter- 
est have now begun to recognize their re- 
sponsibilities in this type of planning. Pub- 
lic Employment Offices because of their ex- 
perience, location in major centers through- 
out the country, and ties with the loca! 
community at times have rendered technica! 
assistance. Their technicians have developed 
tools and concepts which permit them to 
derive unusually meaningful data. It is 
possible that the next few years may witness 
the initiation and completion of community 
occupational surveys in most major labor 
market areas in the country. 


“I Want a Prescription!”’ 
CLARENCE WILLIAMS 


Whar did I like in school? you say, 
Well, well, you caught me in the raw; 
Can't we just handle it this way— 
You tell ME what I'm suited for? 
What did I do on my last job? 

Why, didn't you hear about the war? 
Oh, I was just a lowly gob, 

But what am I best suited for? 

What do I do in my spare time? 

Oh, brother, there should be a law! 
You act as if I've done some crime 

In asking what I'm suited for. 

What type of work would I like best? 
Now I could sock you in the jaw! 
Look, I can’t waste my time in jest 
Just tell me what I'm suited for. 


And now, my friend, I may be rude, 
It's not a case of either-or; 

You've got to find my aptitude 

And tell me what I'm suited for. 
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Vocational Guidance for New Americans 


HARRY GRILL 


Employment Counselor and Coordinator, United Service for New Americans, New York City 


HE SLOGAN of the Vocational Adjustment 

Department of the United Service for 
New Americans is *‘make every new American 
a working American."’ This article describes 
how the agency tries to translate this slogan 
into reality. 

The USNA is an agency operating on a 
local and national basis, financed by the 
United Jewish Appeal which services immi- 
grants (predominately Jewish) who have been 
in the United States less than five years. The 
services of the agency encompass all the 
areas involved in effecting an adjustment to a 
new country. Some of these services are 
described briefly since all departments work 
closely together in the interest of the total 
adjustment of the individual. 

The Migration Department gives technical 
assistance in regard to affidavit procedures to 
effect entry to the United States and other 
matters pertaining to naturalization and 
immigration status. The agency provides 
temporary shelter to new arrivals and the 
Housing Department aids these newcomers ro 
find permanent quarters. The Resettlement 
Department helps to re-locate families in 
various parts of the country where the com- 
munities can absorb them and can use their 
skills most effectively. The Business and 
Loan Services Department evaluates small 
business enterprises and provides loans where 
indicated. The Family Service Department 
gives financial help and/or case work service 
to individuals and families. 

Since a complete picture of all the services 
of the agency would take considerable space, 
this paper is limited to the operation of the 
Vocational Adjustment Department. How- 
ever, in a generic agency, all agency services 
are inter-dependent if the objective of assist- 
ance in the total adjustment of the individual 
is to be reached. Thus, the Resettlement 
Department may turn to the Vocational 





1 This article is not an official statement of the Voca- 
tional Adjustment Department 


Adjustment Department to evaluate a client's 
skills and determine what areas in the United 
States could utilize such skills. Similarly, 
the Business and Loan Services Department 
might consult the Vocational Adjustment 
Department to determine whether a particular 
client could be self-supporting through 
employment, if a loan were not granted. On 
the other hand, members of the Vocational! 
Adjustment staff must utilize the help of 
other departments to get a complete picture 
of a client's availability for employment and 
training; for example, the Family Service 
Department is consulted to determine, 
through medical referrals, the physical health 
and work tolerance of a client 


VocaTioNAL AbjJUSTMENT DePpARTMEN? 


The Vocational Adjustment Department 
has a staff (as of March 1, 1948) consisting of 
a director, assistant director, three super- 
visors, and 29 counselors. Eight counselors 
work exclusively with a specific group; for 
example, five work with physicians and den- 
tists, one works with musicians, one with 
artists, and one with religious functionaries. 

There is also a training consultant who 
assists counselors in solving individual and 
group training problems. An employer rela- 
tions consultant assists the staff in a job pro- 
motion program. 

The clients served by the VAD come to the 
department on their own initiative or through 
referral by the Family Service Department or 
some other social agency in the community, 
such as Jewish Child Care Agency or Jewish 
Family Service. As stated above, the clien- 
tele is limited to immigrants who have been 
in the United States less than five years. 
This group poses unique problems. Most 
of them have limited facility with the English 
language. Many have suffered deterioration 
of their previous work skills due to inability 
to practice their vocation for the past seven 
years or more, because of internment in con 
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centration camps, governmental restrictions, 
and war conditions. Many clients suffered 
the emotional and physical effects of long 
periods of internment in concentration camps. 
A large majority of the clients have faced 
traumatic experiences which have under- 
mined their confidence. An added problem 
is that clients cannot use specific European 
skills because of the higher degree of speciali- 
zation and different methods of production in 
American factories. 


V.A.D. Meets Tuesr Prosiems 

In meeting the challenges presented by this 
clientele, the VAD provides various facilities. 
Intensive English courses are given for those 
whose occupational goals require immediate 
facility with the English language; for ex- 
ample, physicians, dentists, religious func- 
tionaries, and other professionals. 

Applicants whose former work experience 
can be adapted to the local employment 
market, with some additional training, re- 
ceive intensive training and assistance in 
placement after training is completed. This 
program, combining educational and voca- 
tional counseling with placement, is in line 
with the department's belief that integration 
of counseling and placement is essential as 
they are indivisible parts of the over-all 
economic adjustment that the client faces. 

Because of conditions abroad, a large group 
of young persons never received any voca- 
tional training. This group is_ helped 
through vocational guidance to explore and 
select fields represented in the labor market. 
Evaluation of talents and skills of clients is 
made by staff members in consultation with 
experts in the fields evaluated; for example, 
auditions of musician clients are given by 
volunteer leading artists to determine their 
potentialities. 

The department likewise serves as consult- 
ant to the Resettlement Department in evalua- 
ting skills of applicants who wish to settle in 
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another part of the country. The deparr- 
ment passes on clients’ requests for tools for 
particular trade and determines the validity 
of requests as to need and price of such tools 

In the case of adults who cannot work jp 
their former fields, their experiences, skills. 
and personal attributes are analyzed to deter 
mine related fields in which they can bx 
trained or placed. All educational and 
vocational training plans formulated by the 
department have a definite occupational 
objective. 

Recognizing that some employers are hesi- 
tant to provide entry jobs for new arrivals, 
the VAD conducts an intensive job promotion 
program through field visits, telephone and 
mail solicitation. Job promotion effort is 
directed to those occupations with a man- 
power shortage and takes into consideration 
the interests of American workers. Some 
unions are cooperating in this program. A 
study of the effectiveness of this program has 
shown that many job orders have resulted. 

It is evident that regardless of the number 
of facilities offered, the success of the program 
depends on the understanding and skill the 
individual counselor brings to each case. 
The counselor who works with these clients 
must have some knowledge of their lan- 
guages; must have some orientation to Euro- 
pean mores; and above all, must show under- 
standing and sensitivity to the unique prob- 
lems of the adjustment with which the group 
is faced. 

In summary, the VAD's program of coun- 
seling and selective placement serves not only 
the clients, but employers, and the com- 
munity as well. By. matching the specific 
qualifications of the applicant to job demands, 
it enables the client to make his adjustment 
in a mew country more readily, it helps to 
lower the labor turn-over, and it serves the 
community i* making the applicant self- 
supporting economically adjusted in as 
shoft»wsme as possible. 
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je DISTURBING frequency, we en- 
hesi- counter the term prediction in psy- 
vals chological literature. Articles appear under 
tion headings such as, ‘The Prediction of 
an Success as Typist,’’ or telephone operator, 
re or veterinarian; ‘The Prediction of College 
nan Marks,”” etc. 
tio Reading these reports, a visitor from an- 
om other planet might conclude that a psycholo- 
{ Bi gist, particularly a vocational psychologist, 
ha is a hooded creature whose chief business is 
J that of soothsayer. 
ibe 
ran Many Facrors INvoLveD 
th Psychologists who so glibly predict neg- 
ASC lect a fundamental fact of which the man in 
nts the street is thoroughly aware: success in 
an- vocation, as in other undertakings of prac- 
ro tical life, is a product of many factors. 
ler- Among them are: degree of intelligence, 
ob- health and physical status, economic cir- 
up cumstances of the family, social environ- 
ment, emotional stability, moral and voli- 
1n- tional factors (often called drive, character, 
aly and the like); specialized skill and knowl- 
m edge. Some people would like to add to this 
fic list aptitude, but this term is so vague as to 
ls, be meaningless. We might also add “‘luck,”’ 
nt not that we regard it as a tangible com- 
to ponent, but the fact remains that in many 
he persons’ vocational progress, circumstances 
if- arise which could not possit'’y have been 
as foreseen or planned and wi crete a 
veritable revolution in their vo. ual 


lives. 

It will be noted chat some of these factors 
have to do with the individual and his be- 
havior, some exist in the external world. 
Among the latter are new inventions and dis- 
coveries, and changes in conmsumer-tastes, 
which create new occupations or modify 
existing ones. Also extraneous to the in- 





Can We Predict Vocational Success? 


dividual are new industries in the habitat 
and changes in his circle of family and 
friends. 
Once we recognize the influence of any or 
all of these factors on the vocational success 
of an individual, we must acknowledge how 
futile and presumptuous it is to administer 
his 


a few tests to an individual and. from 


scores, to attempt to foretell his eventual 


success or failure 


Fauuacies IN VocaTIONAL SELECTION 


When an employer asks us to examine an 
applicant for a certain job, we can, éf om 
tests are validated in terms of that particular job, 
give the employer an estimate of the appli- 
cant’s present ability to succeed in the job. 
But we can’t tell the employer how likely 
the individual is to take to drink, or be 
frequently absent. We can't tell whether 
his wife will desert him (or vice versa) and 
thus upset his emotional balance. We can't 
tell whether he may marry a girl whose 
father is a banker and who may persuade 
him to leave the employer for a job in the 
bank. Nor if his brother in Florida will 
induce him to work wich him in his laundry 

When the dean of a School of Engineering 
asks us.to examine applicants for admission 
he expects us only to weed out those who 
probably lack the abs/ity to master engincer- 
ing subjects. Naturally, the dean would be 
pleased if we could measure other factors 
that bear on a student's indus- 
triousness, sobriety, imitiative, imagination, 
persistence, etc.; also if we could assess 1 1¢ 
influences of the applicant's and 
economic status, his health, previous cx- 
perience, etc. But he knows that the future 
is a closed book. The psychologist also 
knows that his instruments are geared to 
measure present ability and present interests 
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By adding high school marks to test scores, 
the psychologist may have constructed tables 
showing that applicants whose test scores 
and previous marks fall below a certain point 
are not likely to make good grades in college. 
But at best he should speak only in terms of 
group probability. He cannot foretell the 
fate of any individual. 

Harris' reviewed the investigations bear- 
ing on relations between college grades and 
various factors. From the long list we ex- 
tract only 16: intelligence, age, sex, family 
circumstances, physical conditions, person- 
ality factors and attributes, interest, liberal- 
ism, subjects studied in high school, size and 
location of the institution, time spent in 
study, reading ability, student load, frater- 
nity membership, athletic activity. As to 
the relative weight of these factors, Harris 
concludes: ‘*The essential factors in student 
achievement are, in order of their impor- 
tance: (1) ability (or intelligence or scholastic 
aptitude, etc.); (2) effort (or drive or degree 
of motivation, etc.); (3) circumstances 
(personal, social economic, academic, etc.).”” 
Since tests usually tap only the first of these 
three categories, two-thirds of the com- 
ponents that affect future performance are 
not taken into account. 

Under the title, “The Logic of Prediction 
in Psychology" (Psychological Review, 1944, 51, 
210-28), T. R. Sarbin reviews the published 
discussions bearing on this theme. Certain 
writers cited by Sarbin allege that they are 
justified in making predictions providing 
they supplement test scores with the “‘clini- 
cal’ or case-study method: that is, include 
data on the physical, social, economic status, 
past and present. Even with this broadening 
of base, however, prediction is not justified, 
for the ‘‘clinician’’ cannot include in his cal- 
culations the changes that may take place 
in the individual's socio-economic status and 
in the occupational world. 


ProGnosis Atso CONDEMNED 


The objections to ‘‘prediction’’ apply also 
to the terms “‘prognosis’’ and ‘‘prognosti- 
cate’’ which are popular with some psycholo- 


'D. Harris, ‘Factors Affecting College Grades. A 
Review of the Literature,"’ Physiological Bulletin (1940), 
37, 125-166. 
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gists. Let us take as an analogy the servic, 
rendered by a physician. He diagnoses an\ 
draws a conclusion as to the patient's present 
condition, but he does not usually prop. 
nosticate whether the patient will get wel! 
As to the service he renders, he does not ca]! 
it prognosis but treatment. 

The area in which prognostication is most 
frequently applied is weather prediction 
Here, the dozen or more factors employed ai 
deal with inanimate matter. Despite th: 
relative fixity of these factors, weather 
predictions are frequently faulty. The psy- 
chologist should be reluctant to predict the 
futures of human beings, influenced as they 


Ther 
psyc ho 
of the 
fortune 


are by the vagaries of human volitions. mea 
To point another fallacy in the prediction the « 
by psychologists let us examine the practice that 
followed by insurance actuaries. They con- twee 
struct tables showing that of every thousand 2. 
men aged forty, a certain number will dic the 
within five years; another group will dic cxae 
within ten years, etc. Note, however, that Civi 
their predictions are always in terms of *‘so ee 
many from each group." They cannot tel! dict 
which person will die within the allotted span sont 
Accordingly, even if we find a relatively) have 
high correlation between two arrays such vert 
as test-scores and output in an occupation, for | 
we cannot therefrom predict the behavior 3. 
exal 


of any individual represented in the series. 

When the fallacy of prediction is called to 
the attention of some psychologists, they 
reply: ‘I know I don’t possess all the data 
necessary for predicting, but I protect my- 
self by saying ‘on the basis of test-scores.’ " 
This is not a sufficient defense for an inde 
fensible position. It is not sound scienti- 
fically and it fosters the already too prevalent 
tendency to regard the psychologist and his 
tests as being endowed with prophetic 
powers. Can it be that the use of prediction 
is merely a fashion or affectation through 
which some psychologists wish to invest 
their results with scientific flavor? 

In partial defence of their position we 
might quote Walker:* ‘‘As used by statis- 
ticians in this connection (regressed y-score) 
the term ‘predict’ is almost synonymous 
with ‘make the best possible estimate of." 


*Helen M. Walker, Elementary Statistical Methods, 
Holt, 1943, p. 216. 
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The idea of futurity or sequence of time 

not usually involved.’" Although the 
rm may not be misleading to persons in 
satistical circles, it is inappropriate in voca- 
ional guidance and selection where laymen 
iterpret it literally and thus obtain a false 
mpression of the service rendered 


SuGGESTED REMEDIES 


dividuals. The crucial factors that deter- 
mine their vocational paths are most often 
occurrences such as these: one must re- 
main within a community where one can- 
not practice the vocation for which he 
qualifies; he must take care of his parents; 
he cannot finance the costly training for 
the occupation in which he might succeed; 
he is drawn from the occupation of his 
choice by higher pay obtainable in another 


type of work. A war takes him out of 
one occupation and opens new avenues 
Again, the individual who may be quali- 
fied for a given occupation may not be able 
to secure a job because the field is over- 
crowded or does not offer enough openings 
Surely one who presumes to foretell a 
person's vocational future should also 
prophesy whether the individual will find 
a job in the occupation 





There are several remedies that vocational 
psychologists can apply in ridding themselves 
of the propensity to use terms connoting 
fortune-telling. 


1. When we have a correlation, we can 
state it plainly and stop. Let us discard 
the eek of soothsayer and acknowledge 
that we have only a simple correlation be- 
tween two arrays of figures. 

2. In titles of articles we can substitute 
the words guidance or selection. For 
example, a recent publication of the U. S. 


Optimistic 
clare that we shall be able to predict voca- 
tional success 


xssychologists sometimes de 
Ps) 


“‘when vocational tests are 


Civil Service Commission bears the sub- more highly developed." On this point 
title, “The er. of Written and Wiliam James made a pertinent observation 
‘ P ate J + ve “nl = ° . ee 

Performance Tests of Achievement Pre sixty years ago: It is safe to say that 


dicting Job Performance of Public Per- 
sonnel.’" This title would just as suitably 
have been worded (as it is in a blurb ad- 
vertising the book), ‘development of tests 
for use in the selection of employees." 

3. Another remedial measure is to 
examine the vocational histories of in- 


individual histories and biographies will 
never be written in advance no matter how 
‘evolved’ psychology may become.’’® 
Harry D. Kitson. 

> William James, Principles of Psy ry, Holt, 1890 
Volume II, p. 576 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE. Edited by Oscar J. Kaplan. 
The Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40 
Street, New York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. 1422. 
$18.50. 

The editor states in his preface that his 
two-volume work is encyclopedic only in a 
relative sense in that ‘‘it does not pretend to 
cover in detail all phases of the guidance 
field.’ He also indicates that ‘‘the reference 
is designed primarily for professional counse- 
lors although a good deal of material has been 
added for » benefit of those who are new to 
the profession." The 264 topics treated by 
283 contributors may be broken down into 
the following categories: 


Number of 
Articles 

Discussion of aptitudes for various 

occupations 33 
Description of tests 71 
Guidance in various countries 21 
Description of organizations in- 

terested in ouitiite 27 
General topics pertaining to voca- 

tional guidance 112 
Total 264 


Much credit is due Dr. Kaplan for under- 
taking the project of ‘‘compiling a volume 
representative of present achievement in the 
principal branches of guidance work.’’ Coun- 
selors who have looked jealously at the 
Handbook of Child Psychology or the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research have long desired a 
similar compendium in their own field. Un- 
fortunately, they are likely to be somewhat 
disappointed in the present Encyclopedia. 

In the first place, there is no table of con- 
tents or index and it is extremely difficult to 
locate a desired topic even if the reader can 
guess under what title it appears. In prepar- 
ing this review the writer found it ne 
to re a table of contents which he has 
had mimeographed; a copy of which he will 
be pleased to send to any reader upon request. 


It would have been some help if an article 
title had been printed at the top of each page 
instead of the Encyclopedia of Piishent Gui- 
dance which appears twice on each double 
page. Then et reading the article, if the 
reader wishes to know who wrote it, and he 
certainly should, he must refer to the code 
table which appears at the front of Volume 
I, in order to translate the initials into a name. 
Limited as this device is in facilitating the use 
of the book, a random sampling of the in- 
ternal accuracy of the various lists of names 
and initials indicates serious editorial errors; 
for instance, it is indicated that the articles 
on Earnings in the Major Occupations, page 
298, and A Critical Evaluation of Nursing 
Tests, page 892, were prepared by H. F. C. 
and F, O. T., respectively. Neither set of 
initials appears in the list of contributors’ 
initials. 

As might well be expected, with 283 con- 
tributors, the articles vary in quality from 
comprehensive scholarly treatments with ex- 
cellent bibliographies to chatty little essays 
with no supporting scientific evidence. The 
list of contributors, however, is rather rep- 
resentative of leadership, but contains many 
individuals new in the guidance field. 

The wisdom of devoting more than one- 
fourth of the space to a description of tests 
might well be questioned. As che editor 
states in the preface, “‘the primary purpose 
of the test articles has been that of descrip- 
tion."’ In many instances the test has been 
reviewed by its author and few words of 
warning or caution appear in regard to its 
use. Persons mew to the profession are 
likely to be led astray by mere descriptions 
while experienced psychometrists will be 
unable to find sufficient critical analysis and 
validity data upon which to base a judg- 
ment. Test descriptions soon become obso- 
lete as revisions occur and new tests appear 
and in a few years one-fourth of the ency- 
clopedia will be obsolete. If the treatment 
of tests had been confined to the series of 
critical articles on the uses of various cate- 
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sories of tests, such as interest, aptitude, etc., 
puch valuable space could have been saved 
for the many topics which the editor con- 
fesses space made it impossible to include. 

The topics dealing with aptitudes for va- 
rious Occupations, 33 in number, are restricted 
jmost entirely to the professions. Why 
these particular occupations were selected is 
got revealed, but a perusal of the articles 
would indicate that it was not on the basis of 
available objective data concerning the quali- 
ties necessary for success in these various oc- 
cupations. 

The various articles dealing with the status 
of vocational guidance in 21 countries are 
brief and add little to Vocational Guidance 
Throughout the World, by F. J. Keller and M. 
S$. Viteles, 1937. 

The general topics pertaining to vocational 
guidance make the Encyclopedia a desirable 
reference in a counselor's library. The ar- 
ticles cover most of the essential topics al- 
though considerable research is necessary 
before locating a desired topic. Such famil- 
iar terms as cumulative record, follow-up, 


— _,—— 


article 
h Page 
/ Gui- 
louble 
if the 
ind he 
4 code 
olume 
Name, 
he use 
1¢ in- 
lames 
rrors: 
ticles 


age hn 
oo individual inventory, and placement do not 
eC fg appear as such, although a careful reading of 
“t of fy the two volumes will reveal that they are 


discussed in various articles. » 
Apparently the allotment of space was left 
to the various writers and puzzling discrepan- 


tors’ 


con- 


fom jg cies appear. The important topic of Validity 
| ex. y is disposed of in a little over a page and the 
says general article on Occupational Information, 
The Page 904 (not to be confused with “‘Informa- 
rep- 10a, Occupational’’ which appears on page 
any 496) covers only a page and a half. On the 

‘ Bother hand, Apprenticeship Training re- 
yne-  ceives 11 pages and Aptitude for the Profes- 
ests g sion of Architecture is given 8 pages. The 


latter 8-page article is one of many without 
bibliographies. 

The reader will look in vain for initials 
indicating the compiler of the List of Books 
of Interest to Counselors which appears on 
page 106. This list omits such basic refer- 
ences as: 


itor 
Ose 
rip- 
een 
of 
its 


are 
ns Clark, Harold F. Life Earnings in Selected 
be Occupations in the U. S. New York: 


nd Harper & Brothers, 1937. 


Forrester, Gertrude. Occupations: A Source 


0 List of Occupational Pamphlets. New 
‘ar York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1946. 

y- U. S. Department of Labor, U. S. E. S. 
nt Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Part I, 
of Definitions of Titles, 1939; Part Il, Ar- 
Cc rangement of Occupational Titles and Codes, 
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1939; Entry Occupational Classification, 
Part IV, 1944. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


The list as a whole is well chosen. 

The unusually long time lag between the 
initial preparation of the articles, 1944 and 
1945 (the editor's preface bears the date 
June, 1946), and the publication, February, 
1948, has caused some articles to be out of 
date before publication. For instance, the 
medical aptitude testing program has already 
been radically changed. Any regular attend 
ant at the Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association who 
reads the Encyclopedia will be disconcerted 
when he reaches page 14 and turns to the arti- 
cle on the Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth to find its president, the late Miss O. L. 
Hatcher referred to as ““Mr."’ 

It is difficult to understand why among the 
professional organizations and associations 
described beginning on page 946, there is no 
description of the American Psychological 
Association or the American Council on 
Education. 

In spite of the adverse criticisms of this 
review, the Encyclopedia of Vocational Gui- 
dance represents a pioneer effort to present a 
comprehensive treatment of the areas of vo- 
cational guidance. It is to be commended 
for sticking to the specialized fields of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance and not trying 
to cover all the types and varieties of gui- 
dance. Perhaps the suggestions and criti- 
cisms of this exploratory venture will result 
eventually in an improved, revised edition.— 
MitcHett Dreese, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, The George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 


GUIDANCE TESTING. By Clifford P 
Froehlich and Arthur L. Benson. Chicago, 
Science Research Associates, 1948. Pp. 102 
$1.00. ' 

In spite of the fact that many developments 
have taken place in the field of tests and 
measurements during recent years the intel- 
ligent use of these instruments has shown 
much slower progress. This lag has been 
due to a number of reasons, one of the most 
important being the lack of knowledge on 
the part of many counselors and educators 
concerning tests and measurements. Con- 
sequently, a book appearing under the above 
title should be of considerable interest. 
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For purposes of this review, educational 
and vocational counselors may be classed in 
three groups in so far as their attitudes 
ool tests and measurements in guidance 
are concerned. In the first and unfortu- 
nately the smallest group are counselors who 
have made a reasonably thorough and con- 
tinuing study of tests and who use them 
frequently and appropriately. In the second 
group are counselors who have not under- 
taken a similar careful study of tests but who 
use them anyway. In the third group are 
those who admit their lack of knowledge 
concerning tests and are more or less reluctant 
to use them. 

With regard to the first group, the text, 
Guidance Testing, will be of little help, as 
its members are already in possession of the 
information which the text has to offer. 
For the more self-confident second group the 
book will be somewhat more valuable. 
It would not, however, improve their tech- 
niques a great deal because of its brevity and 
might even perpetuate in an undesirable 
manner their present over-simplified con- 
ception of the use of tests in guidance. The 


third group should find this interestingly 


written book much to their liking. | 
should serve them well as an introductio 
to the testing field so long as they remembe; 
that it is only an introduction. The possi 
bilities of the use of tests and measurements 
seem to be well covered. It is a book on 
how tests may be used rather than a book op 
how to use them. When one considers thar 
in the short space of less than ninety pages, 
pr pom of which are devoted to a catalogue 
of current tests, the authors have written 
chapters on (1) The Place of Testing in the 
Guidance Program, (2) Planning a Testing 
Program, (3) Deciding What to Measure 
with Tests, (4) Administering, Scoring, and 
Recording Results of Tests, (5) Using Test 
Results, and (6) Improving our Counseling 
Skill, the suggestion that the text is merely 
an introduction to the field seems almost 
too obvious for mention. The authors 
admit that their treatment is brief and they 
suggest certain other rag wt refer- 
ences such as Buros’ Mental Measurement; 
Yearbook, and Bingham's Aptitudes and Apti- 
tude Testing, which texts are equally sketchy 
in their accounts of any given test, and their 
(Please turn to p. 546) 
















Youth Comes of Age 


By Wellington G. Pierce. Designed to help 
teen-agers develop emotional maturity. In- 
cludes all the important experiences and 
problems involved in growing up. 


Your High School Days 


By Detjen and Detjen. Orientation to school, 
courses, classmates, and teachers; and social 
guidance; for 9th and 10th grade students. 


330 West 42nd Street 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 





Psychology for Living 


By Sorenson and Malm. Applies psychology 
to the needs and problems of high ‘school 
students. Interesting, understandable pres- 
entation. Comprehensive treatment. 


Your Plans for the Future 


By Detjen and Detjen. Educational and 
vocational guidance for the years after high 
school, for 11th and 12th grade students. 
















New York 16, N. Y. 
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supplementary value is therefore limited. 
What is needed at the present time is not 
another book as brief as its predecessors in the 
field, but one which really gets down to the 
business of analyzing the various tests in 
current use by drawing upon the numerous 
field validation studies which have been 
carried out with such tests during the last 
decade. 

There is also a danger that the simple con- 
tiguity of the two words Guidance and Testing 
in the title may serve in a subtle and un- 
intended manner to reinforce the all too 
prevalent conception among students and 
the pubiic generally that guidance and test- 
ing are synonymous. A title such as The 
Use of Tests as an Aid in Guidance, while 
longer and more clumsy, would, in the opin- 
ion of this reviewer, be more accurate and 
appropriate. 

Considering this little book within the 
limits of its own scope, however, we find 
it carefully written and its use of concrete 
examples makes the reading of it clear and 
interesting. Its content seems to have been 
planned oe schools and it assembles and 
organizes for a teacher or school counselor 
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a number of important points which shou] 
be kept in mind in planning and administer 
ing a testing program.-—Stewart Murray 
Director of Guidance, Nova Scotia Departmen 
of Education, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ATLAS. By David Kary. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1949. 
Pp. 142. $5.00. 

In giving lectures on psychology to public 
audiences, Professor Katz of the University 
of Stockholm found that graphic materials 
illuminated his discourses and stimulated 
listeners to pursue more serious studies of 
psychology. In this volume, he presents 395 
plates grouped in eight large areas with ap- 
propriate sub-groupings: general psychology, 
characterology and typology, developmental 
psychology, physical handicaps, medical 
psychology, occult phenomena, applied psy- 
chology, animal psychology. 

Pictured are Der Kluge Hans, the standard 
illusions, Pavlov’s technique, Rorschach 
ink-blots, Montessori cade. The section 
on vocational tests is scanty and unrepresen- 
tative. 

Pictures of 28 psychologists are given, 
eight being Americans.—H. D. K. 


VOCATIONALCITIZENSHIP. By Eugenie 
Andruss Leonard. Occupational data appear- 
ing in Part III supplied by Walter J. Green- 
leaf. New York, P. J. Kenedy and Sons. 
1947. Pp. 388. $2.35. 
The purpose of the book as expressed in 
the foreword is *“To assist young people in 
gaining wider knowledge of themselves 
and the occupational and economic life of 
their communities in order that they may be 
able to choose their vocations wisely and 
in keeping with Christian principles.’’ The 
emphasis throughout is on the social and 
civic rather than on the individualistic ap- 
proach to vocational preparation. Hence, 
while ample information is provided on the 
economic aspects of the various trades and 
professions, the pupil is led to look beyond 
the monetary rewards and to consider how 
his vocation may help him make a maximum 
contribution to society. This philosophy is 
carried out also in the discussion questions 
and problems which are proposed at the end 

of each chapter. 
The first half of the book presents the back- 
grounds of American community life and the 
(Please turn to p. 548) 
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lace of the individual in the community. 
The other half presents a survey of the fields 
of occupations, directions for making a job 
analysis, and sources of occupational informa- 
tion. 

Certain exercises and discussions such as 
‘The Beginning of Catholic Education’’ in- 
dicate that the book is prepared for use in 
Catholic parochial schools. As frequently 
happens in these days of printing pend 
some of the addresses given in the section, 
‘Sources of Occupational Information,"’ need 
revision. 

Two hundred fifteen illustrations enhance 
the value of the text for instructors wishing 
to combine the study of citizenship with the 
study of vocations.—Gertrupg Forrester, 
Head Counselor, West Side High School, Newark, 


N. J. 


THE RADIO ANNOUNCER’S HAND- 
BOOK. By Ben G. Henneke. New York 
and Toronto, Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
1948. Pp. 308. $4.00. 

Although prepared for the use of instruc- 
tors of radio announcers and for the self- 
improvement of announcers in service, this 
manual contains much information that can 
be used in the vocational guidance of youth 
who aspire to enter this profession. 

The ioe fifty ages are devoted to the 
qualifications and skills needed and to de- 
scriptions of the tasks that-fall on the an- 
nouncer’s shoulders. These descriptions are 
detailed and forcefully illustrated. The bulk 
of the book is filled with exercises on pro- 
nunciation, vocabulary, ‘‘ad libbing,"’ text- 
ual passages used by broadcasting companies 
in giving auditions for announcers. 4 
pendix, bibliography and index.—H. D. K. 


PSYCHIATRY FOR EVERYMAN. By 
J. A. C. Brown. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1947. Pp. 247. $3.00. 
Psychiatric books which combine simple 
writing with due caution in describing psy- 
chological phenomena are relatively rare. 
There are, of course, a few such books, but 
there are hardly enough to fill all the needs 
of a reading public increasingly aware of 
psychological problems. Psychiatry for Every- 
man is my yer | published with this large 
audience in mind. Primarily because of its 
come-on title, it will doubtless find its way 
to the hands of many who are seeking answers 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 


to a problems about themselves and 
their dear ones. And they could do worse 
in the choice of a book, even though one 
wishes they might have many opportunities 


to do much better. 


Full credit should be given the author for 
writing a wp and readable account of 
Out ten years ago, as scen by 

a British-trained physician. Reading the 
book, one can get a pretty clear picture of this 
doctor, and the reviewer may possibly present 
the most satisfactory indication of the nature 


psychiatry of a 
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Year 


a and published by: 
The Committee on Diagnostic Reading 
Tests, Inc. (a non-profit educational or- 


ganization) Kingscote Apt. 3G, 419 West 
119th St., New York, 27. 


Tests in the following areas (all hand 
and machine scores; 2 forms): 
A. Survey Section 
B. Diagnostic Battery: 
Section I: Vocabulary 
Section Il: Comprehension 
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Part 2—Auditory 
Section III: Rates of Reading 
Part 1—General 
Part 2—Social Studies 
Part 3—Science 
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f the book by making a few surmises about 
the doctor himself, rather than by laboring 
the book. I should say that our doctor is a 
scholarly man, well tutored in the history of 
his profession, and well informed in general 
of major developments. He appreciates fully 
the importance of Freud, Jung, and Adler in 
the history of psychiatry, and in psychiatric 
In fact, he would possibly feel no 


"S and 
WOrse 
h One 
Nities 


or for 
nt of 
en by 


y the BH practice. 


this MH discomfort in equating their work with 
resent @ psychiatry, if MacDougall, a few nosologists, 
lature @ and some minor contributors, such as Ac olph 


Meyer, could be admitted to buttress their 
work. His attitudes toward research are a 
bit elusive. Certainly he is in favor of re- 
search, yet he gives little evidence of concern 
for research in particular. Scientifically in- 
cautious, he appears willing to accept flimsy 
data and souilialune. Yet, and perhaps not 
unexpectedly, he is humanly cautious. He 
is careful to qualify his statements whenever 
there is a possibility that false hopes may be 
raised or unwarranted fears stirred up. This 
quality of clinical caution and understanding 
appears to be one of his strengths. And he is 
strong, too, in sympathy and in respect for 
the integrity of people. Because of these 
fine qualities, which are sometimes lacking 
in writers of such books, one is tempted to 
forgive his tendency to be roughly accurate 
(“The I. Q. of a person does not change 
throughout life. If the I. Q. is 120 when the 
child is ten, it will be nearly the same when 
he is fifty years old, for intelligence is inborn 
and cannot be altered one way or the other’’), 
or his apparent lack of understanding in im- 
a areas, such as psychotherapy (“‘In 
reudian psycho-analysis, the method is 
called free-association. . ."" with no mention, 
for instance, of the role of interpretation). 
Perhaps it is more important for the reading 
public to get the impression that psychiatry 
is kindly, than for it to know that there 1s 
some precision and some complexity in the 
Hiscipline. 

It is the publisher of this book that needs 
to be censored, more than the author. Here 
is a British book, probably written some 
years ago (else the author is to be condemned 
of | pe ignorance of recent developments), 
and published with a 1947 copyright but 
without any indication of when and where it 
was written. The publisher has not even 
taken the trouble to make British terminol- 
ogy understandable to Americans (what is an 
L.L.C. Mental Hospital?), nor to check on 
the spelling of names (Howland for Hov- 
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land), nor to authenticate their statement 
that the book is a ‘medically authenticated 
survey of the scope and workings of psy- 
chiatry.’" This is the second book bearing 
the imprint of The Philosophical Library 
which shows minimum regard for the in- 
terests of the people it presumes to serve (see 
Wallace S. Raines, Encyclopedia of Psychology, 
a special review, Psychol. Bull., 1947, 44, 
28-282). To this reviewer, at least, this 
publisher's shield might well bear the in- 
scription Caveat Emptor —Nicnotas Hosss, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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